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Characters 

Mr. TAYLOR 

Mrs. TAYLOR 

Betsy TAYLOR 

Buck TAYLOR 

Saran, the maid 

Miss BRENNER, the Latin teacher 

Tom Fisumr, a friend 

Lynn Westcott, Buck’s girl friend 

THE RABBIT 

Sertine: The living room of the Taylor 
home. 

Ar Riss: Mrs. Tayior enters in 
answer to a ring of the doorbell. She is 
wearing an apron and wipes her hands 
on tt as she crosses the stage. 

Mrs. Tartor (At door): Why, good 
afternoon, Miss Brenner. This is a 
surprise. Won’t you come in? 

Miss BRENNER (Carrying three badly 
used school books): Thank you, Mrs. 
Taylor. I can’t stay a minute. I just 
dropped by to give you Buck’s 

books. I know he’ll be needing them 

over the Easter holidays. 



















































Rabbit Foot 


by Helen Louise Miller 


Mrs. Taytor: Oh, thank you, Miss 
Brenner, but I must say this is a new 
procedure. What has happened that 
Buck sends books home with his 
teacher? 

Miss BRENNER: I can understand 
your amazement, but rest assured, 
it’s not Buck’s idea. I found these 
books parked on the gatepost of 
Lynn Westcott’s house, and I 
thought it might be a good lesson to 
the young man if they were to dis- 
appear. If you don’t mind my say- 
ing so, Mrs. Taylor, Buck is becom- 
ing quite a problem these days. He 
seems so irresponsible. Have you 
noticed it too? 

Mrs. Taytor: Noticed it? His father 
and I are nearly wild. He can’t seem 
to remember anything. He probably 
has no more idea than a rabbit 
where his books are at this minute. 

Miss BRENNER: No doubt that’s how 
he lost his history book last week, 
the one he’s paying for out of his 
allowance. 












a 

Mrs. Taytor: Buck is paying for a 
lost book out of his allowance? Why, 
that’s the first I knew about a lost 
book. He never breathed a word 
about it at home. 

Miss Brenner: Oh, dear! Perhaps I 
am telling tales out of school. But 
after all, Mrs. Taylor, you and I 
both have Buck’s interests at heart. 

Mrs. Taytor: I’m sure we appreciate 
all the trouble you take with him, 
Miss Brenner, and I’ll certainly do 
all I can to keep him up with his 
studies. 

Miss BreNNER: I’m you will. 
That’s why I stopped. We have a 
very important vacation task, Mrs. 
Taylor —a vocabulary drill — and 
it will make all the difference in the 
world if he gets it in when it is due 

. . the Tuesday after Easter. 

Mrs. Taytor: I'll see that he hands it 
in on time, Miss Brenner. You sound 
as if his marks are really on the 
danger line. 

Miss BreNNER: Why, didn’t you 
know? Hasn’t he told you that he’s 
on the doubtful list in Latin for this 
marking period? 

Mrs. Taytor: Mercy, no! Dear me, 
Miss Brenner, I am alarmed. I knew 
Buck was going through a sort of 
scatterbrained period, but I had no 
idea he was in danger of failing. 

Miss BreNNER: Well, I wouldn’t say 
failing exactly, but his work is 
definitely unsatisfactory. That is 
why I sent that note home the other 
day. 

Mrs. Taytor: Note? What note? 

Miss BRENNER: Dear me! This is 
really becoming embarrassing. After 
all, I didn’t come here to tell you all 


sure 


Buck’s little secrets. Perhaps you 
and he had better have a long talk. 

Mrs. Taytor: You can be sure we'll 
do just that, Miss Brenner, at our 
very earliest opportunity ; and thank 
you so much for bringing the books. 

Miss BRENNER: Don’t mention it. 
You and Mr. Taylor are such co- 
operative parents, it’s a pleasure to 
work with you. 

Mrs. Taytor: I’m glad you feel that 
way about us after our son has 
caused you so much trouble. 

Miss Brenner: Oh, well, boys will be 
boys, you know. If he makes any 
sort of mark on the test he took this 
afternoon, and turns in his vacation 
task, he’ll have a chance. Have a 
happy Easter, Mrs. Taylor. 

Mrs. TAytor: Thank you. 
afternoon, Miss Brenner. 
to drop in any time. 

Miss Brenner: Thank you. Goodbye. 
(Exit) 

Mrs. Taytor: Well! That was really 
an earful as the children say. Just 
wait till that Buck gets home. I'll 
have plenty to say to him. 

Sarau (At door): These eggs are done, 
Mrs. Taylor. Shall I start another 
pan full? 

Mrs. Taytor: Just a minute, Sarah. 
I’ll see if we have any more. Buck 
was supposed to stop at the market 
on his way home and pick up an- 
other load. 

Sarau: It sure is a lot of work, isn’t it? 
How many dozen do you suppose 
we've boiled so far? 

Mrs. Taytor: Ten, I think, and we 
have ten to go. These egg rolling 
contests take hundreds of eggs. | 
feel like shaking Buck for promising 
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we'd turn in twenty dozen. Betsy 
should arrive any minute now with 
the dye and then the fun will begin. 

SaraH: I’m glad I won’t be here to 
mess with that, Mrs. Taylor. 
Cookin’ ’em is enough for me. 

Mrs. Taytor: I don’t blame you, 
Sarah. Come on, I’ll see if we have 
any more in the cellar. (As she 
starts to exit, Buck enters.) 

Buck: Hy’a, Moms. What you got for 
supper? I’m starved. 

\Irs. Taytor: Oh, there you are, 
young man. Where on earth have 
you been? It’s way after four 
o'clock. By the way, where are the 
eggs? 

Buck (Blankly): Eggs? What eggs? 

Mrs. Taytor: The eggs you were to 
get at market for the Scout egg roll. 
After all, you were the one who 
promised them. 

Buck: Good gravy! I forgot. 

Mrs. Taytor: Buck Taylor, you are 
the world’s worst! Can’t you re- 
member anything? It was the last 
thing I told you before you left the 
house. What will Mr. Barnes say 
when you tell him you’re ten dozen 
short? 

Buck: Gee whiz, Moms, I’m sorry! 
’'ll hop right down to market and 
get them. 

Mrs. Taytor: You know perfectly 
well the market closes at four. 
Honestly, I can’t depend on you 
for a thing. 

Buck: But gee, Mr. Barnes will be 
sore. He was counting on me. 

\Irs. Taytor: I can’t help that. You 
can just call him up and make your 
explanations. It’s all 

carelessness. 


your own 





Buck: I know, Moms, but I’ve got 
things on my mind. 

Mrs. Tay.or: So many things on your 
mind? Like what? 

Buck: Well .. . like . . 
lots of things. 

Mrs. Taytor: Yes, I can imagine. 
Like your school work, for example. 
By the way, didn’t you bring any 
school books home tonight? 

Buck: School books? (A blank pause, 
then sudden realization) School books! 
Oh my gosh, I had three of them 
when I left the building. Where are 
they? 

Mrs. Taytor: That’s the sixty-four 
dollar question. Where are they? 
Where are a lot of things? Where 
are your English assignments, for 
example? Where is the note Miss 
Brenner sent home last week? 

Buck (Completely bowled over): Say, 
what goes on? What’s happened? 
Who’s been here? 

Mrs. Taytor: Your teacher has been 
here, Miss Brenner. She brought 
your books home which she found 
reposing on the gatepost in front of 
Lynn Westcott’s house. Buck, I’m 
amazed at you! I never thought 
you’d conceal a note a teacher sent 
home. 

Buck: I didn’t conceal it, Moms, 
honest. I just don’t know what be- 
came of it. That’s all. I 
pletely forgot it. 

Mrs. ‘TAayLor: 

trouble. 


. well, like 


com- 


That’s just your 
You forget everything. 
You forget to do errands for me. 
You forget to hand in your school 
work. You forget where you put 
your books — which brings us to 
another matter. 





Buck: Gee willickers! Is there more? 

Mrs. Taytor (Siernly): There is. 
You never told me you lost a book 
last week . . . a history book. 

Buck (In relief): Oh, that! That’s O.K. 
I’m paying for it out of my allow- 
ance. 

Mrs. Tayuor: So you think that fixes 
everything. Well, let me tell you, 
young man, something must be done 
to make you aware of your respon- 
sibilities, and also conscious of the 
value of money. From now on until 
you straighten yourself out, your 
allowance is a thing of the past. 

Buck (Jn horror): Oh, no! Moms, you 
can’t do that! Not now! Not on the 
edge of Easter. Why, good grief, 
I’ve got social obligations. 

Mrs. Taytor: And you have other 
obligations: obligations to me, to 
your father, to your teachers. It’s 
high time you remember some of 
them. 

Buck: But Moms, I’m planning to 
take Lynn to the Easter Hop Mon- 
day night. And I want to send her a 
corsage. In fact, I have it ordered. 

Mrs. Taytor: Then cancel your order. 
You'll get no more allowance until 
you show some proof that you have 
enough sense to handle one. Now 
go change your clothes and come out 

in the kitchen and take these eggs 
down in the cellar where they will 
cool. You’re so good at promising 
things, you can just help do the 
work. 

Buck: Please, Mother, try to under- 
stand. I’ve just hit a streak of bad 
luck. Everything has ganged up on 
me, all at one time. 

Mrs. Taytor: You’ve just caught up 


with yourself, that’s all. (Ezit) 

Buck (Sinking into chair): Oh, my 
gosh! Of all the rotten luck a guy 
ever had! How did I ever get into 
such a mess? Not even my rabbit 
foot could get me out of this jam. 
(Reaching in pocket) For Pete’s sake! 
Now that’s gone. (Searches pockets) 
No wonder luck has turned against 
me. Where in the world is it? (Looks 
around) Maybe I left it in my jacket 
pocket, if I can ever find that. Hey, 
Moms, did you see anything of my 
tan jacket? 

Mrs. Tayrtor (Offstage): Did you look 
on Lynn Westcott’s gatepost? Maybe 
you left it there. 

Buck: This is serious! I’ve lost my 
lucky rabbit’s foot. (Searching the 
room) I remember I threw that 
jacket on the sofa this morning, or 
was it last night? Moms, has any- 
body been moving things around in 
here? Maybe it fell back of the sofa. 
Or even underneath. (As he 
gets down to look under sofa, his 
sisler Bersy enters. She is wearing 
the missing jacket.) 

Betsy: Hy’a, Moms, I got the egg 
dyes. (Catching sight of Buck) What 
are you doing, Mr. Sherlock Holmes? 
Are you following the scent of a mys- 
tery trail? 

Buck (Rising): Huh? Oh, it’s you. 
(Notices jacket) So that’s where my 
good jacket is. Of all the nerve! 
Wearing my clothes! Hand over 
that jacket, Bets, and make it 
snappy. 

Betsy: Say, who do you think you 
are? General Eisenhower? Since 
when do you give the orders around 
here? 
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Buck: Since you’ve been snitching my 
clothes, that’s how long. Now fork 
over that jacket. 

Betsy (Taking off jacket): Oh, here 
you are, Mr. Fuss-Boots! I never 
knew you were so particular about 
your clothes. (Throwing the jacket 
at him) Take your old jacket. I 
wasn’t hurting it. 

Buck (Looking in pockets): I never 
said you did hurt it. I just don’t like 
other people wearing my clothes. 
Now see what you’ve done. 

Betsy: I did not! That hole was there 
when I put it on. You tore it your- 
self. 

Buck: I’m not talking about the hole. 
I’m talking about my rabbit’s foot. 
You’ve lost it. It was in the pocket. 

Betsy: Don’t be silly. I haven’t 
touched your old rabbit’s foot. 

Buck (Turning jacket inside out and 
shaking it vigorously): Well, it’s not 
here anyhow and you can just do 
something about it. 

Bersy: I wouldn’t want a stinking old 
rabbit’s foot. I wouldn’t touch it 
with a ten-foot pole. 

Buck: That rabbit’s foot does not 
stink. And besides, if it did, I’d 
carry it anyhow. It brings me luck. 

Betsy: Oh, yeah? 

Buck: Yeah. Look at me now. It 
hasn’t been gone a day and I’m in 
one jam after another. 

3etsy: What’s strange about that? 
You’re always in a jam. 

3ucK: I’m warning you, Betsy Taylor, 
hand over that rabbit’s foot before I 
count ten. One two 
three... 

3ersy: I told you I don’t have it. 

3uck: Four. . . five. . .six.... 





Betsy: I never even saw it. 

Buck: Seven. . .eight. ..nine.... 

Bersy: And I’m not so sure I'd give it 
to you if I did have it. 

Buck: Ten! (He makes a lunge at 
Betsy.) 

Bersy: Mother! Mother! Make Buck 
behave! (Runs off stage. Buck 
starts after her, but is stopped by a 
strange figure who has just entered the 
room in time for the last few speeches. 
The figure ts that of a full grown boy, 
wearing an ordinary suit. The odd 
thing about him is that his head is a 
rabbit's head. He also carries a cane 
and limps slightly.) 

Rassit: Not so fast, my fine bucko! 
Not so fast! 

Buck (Struggling as Rasstt holds him): 
Hey, let me go! Let me go! (Rassir 
drags Buck back and plumps him on 
the sofa. He stands, leaning on his 
cane, looking down at Buck. He pulls 
out handkerchief and mops his brow.) 

Rapsit: Put up quite a battle, didn’t 
you? 

Buck: Say, what is this? Who are you? 
Take off that silly mask. 

Rassir: Don’t be tiresome. That silly 
mask happens to be my face. As 
you can see, I am a rabbit in modern 
dress. 

Buck: Say, are you crazy? 

Rassit: No, are you? 

Buck: Stop being funny. And get out 
of here! 

Rassir: I’m not being funny, and I 
have no intention of leaving. (Sits 
down) 

Buck: Who are you and what do you 
want? 

Rassir: I am the Easter Rabbit and I 

want my foot. 


Buck: Now, I’ve heard everything. 

Rassir: Not at all. I have lots more to 
say. I am a busy creature these days, 
and you can’t expect me to go limp- 
ing around delivering all those rabbit 
eggs your mother and ten million 
other women are preparing. 

Buck: Ha! Now I know you’re crazy. 
You know as well as I do that those 
are chicken eggs. 

Rassit: Let’s not get technical. 
Chicken eggs or rabbit eggs, they’re 
all the same to me. Once they are 
colored, they become Easter eggs 
and it’s up to me to deliver them. 
Therefore, I need my full quota of 
feet. 

Buck: 
joke? 

Rassirt: Not at all. It’s no joke to lose 
a foot, especially during your busiest 
season. Now come on, hand it over! 

Buck: But I don’t have it. I’ve lost it, 
or rather that good-for-nothing sister 
of mine lost it. 

Rassit: Dear me! That complicates 
matters. 

Buck: That’s why I’m in such a mess. 
That rabbit’s foot has always kept 
me out of trouble before. Without 
it I’m sunk. I’m out of luck all 
around. 

Rassit: My dear boy, I am glad you 
place such a high value on us rab- 
bits. Maybe I can help you. 

Buck (Laughing): That makes me 
laugh. What could a silly rabbit do 
to help me? 

Rassir (Shaking a warning finger): 
Ah! Ah! Ah! Watch your language, 
my dear boy. We rabbits are not the 
silly, timorous beasts folks imagine 
us to be. If you had so much confi- 


What is this? Some sort of 


dence in a mere foot, why can’t you 
have faith that a whole rabbit could 
bring you even better luck? 

Buck: I never thought of that. 

Rassit: You'll pardon my saying s0, 
but I don’t believe thinking is your 
strong point, is it? 

Buck: No, I guess not. 
just a dope. 

RassirT: Quite so. 

Betsy (Offstage): Hey, Buck, if you 
let me come in, I have something to 
tell you. 

Buck: You keep out of here unless you 
want a broken neck. 

Rassit: Now, now! That’s not the 
way to talk to your sister. Let her 
come in. 

Buck: Like fun, I’ll let her come in! 

Rassit: Do as I say, and watch your 
luck begin to change. 

Buck: Do you mean to sit there and 
tell me you can change my luck? 
Rassir: My dear fellow, if a rabbit's 
foot can bring you good luck, there’s 
no limit to what a whole rabbit can 

do. 

Buck: O.K., I’ll try it. But she’ll prob- 
ably scream her head off when she 
sees you. 

Rassit: She won’t even notice me. | 
am invisible except to those who 
need me. 

Buck: And you think I need you? 

Rassit: To quote a common expres- 
sion “And how!” As a matter of 
fact, we need each other. Go on, tell 
your sister to come in. 

Buck: O.K., come on in, Bets. I’ll give 
you safe conduct. 

Betsy (Enters): I thought I heard yo 
talking to somebody. 

Buck: I was. I was talking to the 


I guess I’m 





Rabbit ...er...I mean, I was 
talking to myself about the rabbit’s 
foot. 

Rapssit: No need to fib, Buck. She 
can’t see me or hear me. 

Buck: What do you have to tell me? 

Betsy: Only this. I just saw Lynn 
Westcott and Pete Palmer walking 
home from school together and they 
were as thick as thieves. Better 
watch out, brother mine, or you’ll be 
short a date for the Rabbit Hop 
Monday night. Pete Palmer is bad 
medicine. 

Buck: So that’s what you had to tell 
me. Well, now that you’ve spilled 


your bad news, scram. You’ve al- 
ready done enough in one day by 
losing my rabbit’s foot. 

Bersy: It would take more than a 
rabbit’s foot to get any girl away 
from Pete Palmer. He’s dreamy! 


Buck: Scram, I said . 
fast. 

Betsy: Don’t be sore, Buck! I didn’t 
lose your rabbit’s foot, honest. I 
never even saw it. 

Buck: All right, so you didn’t lose it. 
But it’s gone just the same, and I’m 
in enough bad luck to last till this 
time next year. 

Betsy: Oh, don’t feel so bad about it, 
Buck. If Lynn goes to the dance 
with Pete you'll be in the money. 
Since Mother has cut off your 
allowance, you couldn’t go, anyhow. 

Buck: Will you quit crying the blues 
and get out of here? Things are bad 
enough without your bright sug- 
gestions! 

Betsy: All right, I’m going, and after 
this, I won’t tell you a single thing. 
So long! (Ezits) 


. . and make it 
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Buck: Good riddance! (To Rassir) 
If that’s what you call a change in 
luck, you can skip the whole busi- 
ness. First it’s school, then it’s 
Moms, now it’s Lynn. Gee, I hardly 
have anything left to live for. 

Rassit: Tush! Tush! You don’t recog- 
nize good news when you hear it. 

Buck: I suppose you think I should be 
glad I don’t have a date for Monday 
night, since I don’t have the cash 
to go anyhow. 

Rassir: Not at all. . . just wait and 
see. Here, rub the back of my neck, 
for luck, and see what happens. 

Buck: Don’t be silly. 

Rassir: If you had your rabbit’s foot, 
you’d rub that, wouldn’t you? 

Buck: Well, yes, maybe I would. 

Rassir: My neck is just as lucky as 
my foot. Try it and see. Besides, I 
have a bite under my collar I can’t 
reach. 

Buck (Rubbing Rassir’s neck): I 
guess I’m a chump, but here goes! 
(Doorbell rings.) 

Rassit: There’s good luck knocking 
at your door right now. 

Buck: I hope so, Brother Rabbit, I 
hope so. 

Mrs. Taytor (Offstage): Answer the 
door, Buck, will you? 

Buck: O.K., Moms! (At door) Hello, 
Tom, won’t you come in? 

Tom: Thanks, Buck. I just stopped by 
with a book of yours. How I got it 
I’ll never know, but this afternoon 
after school I was cleaning out my 
locker, and out fell your history 
book. Here it is. I knew you were 
in some sort of trouble about it last 
week. 

Buck: Can you beat it. To think my 











































history book was in your locker the 

whole time! Well, thanks a million, 

Tom. Now I won’t have to pay for 

it. Say, this zs luck! 

Raspsir: Of course it is! 
tell you? 

Buck: Come in, Tom, come in. I’d like 
you to meet my folks. 

Tom: Sorry, some other time. I’ve got 
to get on the move. Somebody 
ordered a whole batch of eggs from 
my Dad at the market and never 
showed up for them. Now the mar- 
ket’s closed, and I’ve got to peddle 
them from door to door till I get 
rid of them. 

Buck: Oh my sainted aunt! Did you 
hear that? 
sell! 

Tom: What’s got into you, Buck? 
Have you gone off your base en- 
tirely? Since when is selling eggs so 
remarkable for a guy who lives on a 
chicken farm? 

Buck: Never mind, never mind! 
Quick, tell me how many dozen you 
have to get rid of. 

Tom: Ten. And everybody’s stocked 
up on eggs this close to Easter. 

Buck: Listen, Pal. If ever you hit the 
right spot for eggs, this is it. Go get 
those baskets, and meet me at the 
side door. Make it snappy. My 
mother has just been giving me heck 
on molasses for forgetting those very 
eggs. Brother, you’ve saved my 
neck. 

Tom: Well, by golly, Buck, it looks as 
if you’ve saved mine. I'll get home 
in time for a date with my best girl. 
Are you sure your mother wants 
them? 

Buck: Positive. 


What did I 


Sgos! 
Eggs! 


He’s got eggs to 


I’ll meet you at the 


side door in a jiffy. 

Tom: O.K. (He exits.) 

Buck: Mr. Rabbit, you’re the greatest 
guy in the world. I could kiss you. 

Rassit: Pu-leze! Spare me that! Just 
rub my neck once more. 

Buck: Say, I don’t need any more 
luck. This is wonderful. 

Rassir: Do as I say ... that fur 
under my collar still itches. (As 
Buck rubs) Thanks, Pal, that feels 
better. Now go settle your egg 
business while I take a look around 
for my missing left hind extremity. 
(As Buck exits, Mr. TAYLOR enters 
in a frenzy of excitement.) 

Mr. Tayitor: Buck, Mary, Betsy! 
Where are you? Come here this 
minute. 

Rapsit: Um-Hum! By the way my 
nose is twitching at this moment, I 
smell trouble. 

Betsy: Here I am, Daddy. 
the matter? 

Mr. Taytor: Where’s Buck? Where’s 
your Mother? Something terrible 
has happened. 

Betsy: Buck was here just a minute 
ago and Mother is out in the kitchen 
dyeing Easter eggs. Are you sick? 
Do you have a pain? 

Mr. Taytor (Sinking into chair): Just 
call your mother and Buck, and 
hurry. I can’t stand the suspense. 

Betsy: I'll get them. (At door) 
Mother, Buck, Daddy wants you. 

Rassir: That confounded spot under 
my collar still itches. I'll have to 
get Buck to rub it again. 

Mrs. Tayitor (Entering in alarm): 

Hello, dear! You’re home early. Is 

something wrong? 
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Mr. Taytor: I don’t know yet. I 
don’t know. Where’s Buck? 

Mrs. Taytor: He'll be here in a 
minute. He’s paying a delivery boy 
for some eggs. 

Buck (Entering): Here Iam, Dad. Did 
you want to see me about some- 
thing? 

Rassit: Maybe you’d better stand 
closer to me, Chum. 

Mr. Taytor: It’s about the letter I 
gave you to mail on Monday, Buck. 
The one I said was very important. 
Did you mail it? 


Buck: Why, er... gosh. . . I think 
so! Er... Yes! Yes... sure, I 
did. That is. . . golly, I just can’t 


seem to remember. Is it terribly 
important, Pop? 

Mrs. Taytor: Oh, Buck, try to re- 
member. 

Buck: Let me see Monday. 
Monday. That was the day I — 
Say do you mean this Monday or 
last Monday? 

Mr. Taytor: Last Monday. 

Buck: Last Monday! That was the 
(Fill in date) That was the day... . 
Oh my gosh! That was the day I 
lost my history book! The one Tom 
Fisher just returned! Oh, my 
heavens, Dad, you’ll probably kill 
me, but I bet I never mailed it! I 
bet it’s in that book right now. 

Mrs. Taytor: Oh, Buck! 

Mr. Taytor: Where is it? We must 
look at once. 

Buck: It’s on the table. I’m afraid to 
look. 

Rassit: Rub my collar, Buck, and 
wish for luck as you never wished 
before. 

Buck (Rubbing collar): You bet I will. 
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Betsy (Making a dive for the book and 
holding up letter): Here it is, Dad! 
He never mailed it! 

Buck (Dropping Rasstt’s collar): It’s 
no use. Luck just isn’t with me! 

Mr. Taytor: Let me see! I can’t be- 
lieve it! Buck, my boy, you’ve 
saved this family close to a thousand 
dollars by not mailing this letter. 

Au: What? 

Mr. Taytor: Yes, my boy, this letter 
was an order for some equipment 
that would have been a dead loss to 
the firm. If ever I made a mistake, 
this was it. (Tears up letter and 
throws it on the floor) But thanks to 
you, luck was on our side. 

Buck (Collapsing on sofa): Oh, boy, 
oh boy, oh, boy! 

Betsy: And to think you got sore just 
because you accused me of losing 
your old rabbit’s foot. Now you see 
how much it has to do with luck. 
We’re luckier without it than with it. 

Buck: That’s all you know about it, 
Sister! But I’ll forgive you. You’re 
too dumb to know any better. 

Mrs. Taytor: Children, children! 
Don’t quarrel. Buck, for once in 
your life, your carelessness has 
turned out to be lucky. But don’t 
let that fool you. 

Mr. Taytor: No, son. Forgetting to 
mail a letter is a serious mistake. 
But this time it paid off. And just 
to show you how grateful I am, I’m 
going to double your allowance, 
starting now. (Reaching in pocket) 
And to show you I mean it, here’s 
the first installment. 

Buck: Gee, Dad, that’s swell! But I 
guess Mother has something to say 
about that. 


Mrs. Taytor: What I have to say 
will keep, dear, until after Easter. 
If you hand in your work for Miss 
Brenner, and get a good mark, I'll 
not say another word on the allow- 
ance subject. (Phone rings.) 

Buck: Thanks, Moms, you’re a peach. 
I’ll answer the phone. (Picks up 
phone) Hello. Yes, this is 46522. 
Who? Oh, The “Lucky Question 
Program’? No, I’m sorry, we 
weren’t listening. (70 family) It’s 
the “Lucky Question Program.” 
Well, this is Buck Taylor speaking. 
Sure, sure, I’ll try the question. I 
probably won’t know the answer, 
but Ill try. O.K. shoot. 
(Pause) What does the Latin word 
cuniculus mean? Gosh! That’s a 
tough one. How long do I have? 
Ten seconds? (70 family) Cunicilus? 
Does anybody know what it means? 

Mrs. Tay.or: It’s a flower. . . a very 
rare flower that grows in swampy 
areas. 

Mr. Taytor: Nonsense, Mary. Cuni- 
culus is a tropical disease. We 
learned about it in the army. 

Betsy: You’re wrong, Dad. Cuniculus 
is the name of one of the pyramids. 
We had it in history class. 

Mrs. Taytor: I know I’m right. It’s 
a Latin word and I’m sure it’s a 
botanical term. (RABBIT goes over 
and whispers in Buck’s ear.) 

Buck: Are you sure? 

Rassirt: I ought to know. 

Mr. Tay.or: Positive. 

Buck: O.K., Mister. I have the 
answer. Cuniculus is the Latin word 
for rabbit, the most wonderful 


creature in the whole animal king- 
(Pause) Well, gee thanks. 


dom. 
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Thanks a lot. That will be swell. (To 
family) They’re sending each one of 
us a complete Easter outfit. (Jn 
phone) There are four of us. Mother, 
Dad, my sister Betsy, and I. All 


right, and thanks again. We'll be 
looking for the taxi. 

Mrs. Tay.or: Why, I can hardly be- 
lieve it. 

Mr. Taytor: This is sure our lucky 
day. 

Bersy: Bucky, you’re wonderful. How 
could you be so smart? 

Mr. Taytor: Yes, son, how did you 
ever happen to know that cuniculus 
means rabbit? 

Buck: I happened to have inside in- 
formation. 

Mrs. Tay.or: I guess you are getting 
more out of your Latin class than 
Miss Brenner gives you credit for, 
Buck. 

Betsy: This should make her change 
her tune. Gee, Buck, I bet you get 
an “A” when she finds this out. 
(Doorbell rings.) I'll go. (She ezits.) 

Rassir: Well, Buck, it looks as if 
you’ve had your share of luck for 
one day. I guess I’ll be hopping 
along. 

Buck: Gee, don’t leave me, Pal. Be- 
sides, you can’t go without your 
foot. 

Betsy (Entering with Lynn): Sure, he’s 
here, Lynn. Did you hear the big 
news? Buck just won us all Easter 
outfits on the radio. Isn’t he the 
lucky one? 

Lynn: I hope he’s going to be from 
now on. Hello, everybody. 

Au: Hello, Lynn. 

Buck: Did you want to see me, Lynn? 
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Lynn: I sure do. (Holding up rabbit's 
foot) Look what I have for you! 
Buck and Betsy: The rabbit’s foot! 
Lynn: Yes, I saw Pete Palmer take it 
off your desk in Latin class, and I 
walked all the whole way home from 
school with him, coaxing him to give 
it to me. I know how much you 

prize it. 

Buck: Gee, Lynn, that was swell of 
you. Thanks. 

Betsy: Golly, I guess I made a big 
mistake, didn’t 1, Buck? 

Buck: You sure did, Sister. (Puts 
rabbit foot on table) But everything 
is O.K. now and I think I’m pretty 
sure of my date for the Rabbit Hop. 
How about it, Lynn? 

Lynn: You bet. I have my dress ready 
and a pair of new slippers. 

Buck: Good. I'll be the luckiest guy 
at the dance. (Raspitr has sneaked 
over and taken possession of the rabbit 
foot. He leans over, pretends to put it 





on his foot, lays his cane on the table, 

and walks out.) 

Mrs. Tayutor: Let’s see this rabbit’s 
foot you prize so much, Buck. 
Where is it? 

Mr. Tayuor: Yes, I’d like to see this 
lucky piece. Where did you put it? 

Buck: I put it on the table. . . but 
golly ... it’s disappeared. (All 
look on floor murmuring: “Where 
could it be?’’ etc.) 

Lynn: And look, here’s a cane. Where 
did it come from? 

Buck: Who cares? I’ve already had as 
much luck as most people have in a 
lifetime and with all the rabbits 
there are in the world there should be 
plenty of luck to go around! (As 
curtain closes Rassir sticks his head 
around the corner.) 

Rassir: You said it, Chum, and 

HAPPY EASTER, from one Cuni- 

culus to another. 

THE END 


Hats and Rabbits 


by Mildred Hark 


Characters 
FRED SAUNDERS 
AGNES SAUNDERS 
Bup 
BILLY 
‘RuBy 


Time: The Saturday afternoon before 
Easter. 

SerTine: The Saunders living room. 

At Rise: AGNEs SAUNDERS is removing 
the articles from a small table upstage 


and Noel McQueen 


left and setting them here and there 
on the mantelpiece or other small 
tables as Rusy, the maid, enters left. 

Rusy: Miss Agnes, are you dusting 
that table over again? I gave this 
room an extra special cleaning today 
because tomorrow is Easter. 

Aanes: Of course I’m not dusting, 
Ruby. I’m getting ready for the 
fuchsia plant. 

Rusy: Oh, that’s right. Mister Fred 
always brings one for Easter. 
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Aanes: Yes, every year since we’ve 
been married. He’s such a dear. 
(Straightening doily on table) There, 
the table’s ready. Now, all I’ve got 
to do is look surprised. It’s a little 
difficult but — (She sits down in 
chair right of fireplace, raises her eye- 
brows and then smiles broadly.) 
How’s this, Ruby? 

Rusy: That’s fine, Miss Agnes, but 
with the table all cleared won’t he 
know you suspect something? 

Acnes: No, Fred will never notice 
that, and it makes it easier. I have 
a place to put it right away. 

Rusy: Oh — oh — there’s the car 
now, Miss Agnes. He must be driv- 
ing round the back way. Well, I’d 
better get back to coloring eggs. 
How many do you want? 

Anes: Oh, dozens, Ruby. I’m having 
Billy’s little friends in for a party to- 
morrow afternoon and with Billy 
owning a pair of rabbits now, I sup- 
pose they’ll be expecting an extra 
lot of eggs. 

Rvupy: Sure enough. I’d forgot about 
those Easter bunnies. (She laughs 
and exits left. AGNES reaches a hand 
to her hair, straightens it a little, and 
then picking up a magazine settles 
back in her chair, as Frep SAUNDERS, 
the head of the house, enters left wear- 
ing an old battered hat and removing 
his top coat. AGNEs rises expectantly 
with a smile on her lips which fades as 
FRED crosses upstage right.) 

Frep (As he crosses): Agnes, what 
have we ever done to Uncle Homer? 
(He disappears for a moment in hall 
and returns without hat and coat.) 

AGnes: What do you mean, Fred — 
about Uncle Homer? 
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Frep: His sending Billy those rabbits. 

AaGNEs: Now, dear, he sent them for an 
Easter present and I think it was 
rather nice of him. 

Frep: Easter present? He sent them 
weeks ago and if there’s one thing we 
don’t need on the back porch it’s a 
menagerie. 

Aanes: Fred, two rabbits is hardly a 
menagerie. 

FreEp: It seems to me I saw more than 
two of them as I came up the back 
steps. 

AaNnes: Nonsense, that’s all there are. 
They just hop about a lot. But now, 

mind about the rabbits. 
Didn’t you bring anything home 
with you? 

Frep: No, Agnes, I didn’t. 

Acnes: Well — I — I really am sur- 
prised. 

Frep: I’m sorry, but I tried on hats in 
three different stores and each one 
looked worse than the one before. 

AaNneEs: Hats? Oh, yes, you were get- 
ting a new hat. (Then remembering 
fully) Fred Saunders, do you mean 
to say you didn’t get a new hat 
either? 

Frep: What do you mean either? I 
thought we decided my blue suit 
with the pin stripe was good enough. 

Aangs: Oh, yes. (She sighs.) So we did. 
But Fred, that old battered hat — 
you can’t wear that tomorrow. 

Frep: And why not? There’s no rea- 
son why a man has to have a new 
hat for Easter. It’s Easter bonnets 
you always hear about. And be- 
sides, I’m fond of that old hat of 
mine. 

Aanes: You ought to be. 
practically born in it. 
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Frep: Now, Agnes. (He starts for his 
easy chair and stops as he sees two hat 
boxes on it.) It seems to me there are 
plenty of hats around here already. 
What are these? 

AaneEs: My hats, Fred. I got two. 

Frep: Indeed? Are you going to wear 
one on the way to church and the 
other on the way back? 

Aanegs: Don’t be ridiculous. You’re to 
tell me which one you like best and 
I'll return the other on Monday. 

Frep: Agnes, that makes a lot of 
trouble for the store. 

Aanes: No, the clerk said it was per- 
fectly all right. And you didn’t like 
the hat I got last year, Fred. (FrEep 
removes hat boxes to floor and sits 
down. AGNES goes to boxes and lifts 
one to table near chair.) Now, here, I 
want you to look at them both. 

Frep: No. If you can’t pick out your 
own hat, how do you expect me to 
pick out mine? 

Aangs: Maybe I shouldn’t expect you 
to, Fred— but now you help me 
and then I can help you. 

Frep: What do you mean? 

Aanes: It isn’t too late. We could take 
the car and run down to that men’s 
shop on Third Street. 

Frep: No, Agnes — not that — I tried 
on every hat in my size that they 
had. I am not going to get a new hat 
for Easter. 

AGnes: But Fred — (Rusy enters left.) 

Rusy: Excuse me for interrupting, 
folks, but those rabbits have done it 
again. 

FRED: What’s the trouble, Ruby? 

Rusy: It isn’t enough that they’ve 
been eating me out of lettuce and 


boy set his basket down just for a 
minute on the back porch and one 
of ’em ate up all the parsley for 
trimming the Easter ham. 

Aangs: Oh, that’s too bad. 

Rusy: Yes’m. It just won’t seem like 
Easter. You know how I always set 
the ham in a nest of parsley with 
hard-boiled eggs all around. 

Frep: But Ruby, I thought Billy had 
the rabbits fenced in. 

Rusy: He has, Mister Fred. But they 
keep getting bigger every day and 
they jump over the fence. They 
even come into the kitchen and it’s 
getting so I don’t know where to put 
my vegetables to keep ’em safe. 

Aangs: Dear me, it does seem they eat 
a lot for two rabbits. (BrLLy, eight 
years old, runs in left excitedly.) 

Bitty: Mom, Dad, listen — what do 
you think? It’s wonderful! 

Aangs: Billy, what’s happened? 

Bruty: I thought I only had two rab- 
bits and now I’ve got eight! 

Rusy: Eight? Eight rabbits? 

Frep: There! What did I tell you, 
Agnes? 

Aanes: But it can’t be. 

Bitty: Sure it is, Mom. I kept count- 
ing and I thought I must be seeing 
double — but finally I got them all 
out of the house I made and there 
are eight. Boy, Uncle Homer didn’t 
know what he was doing for us, did 
he? 

Frep: He certainly did not. 

Bitty: Yeah, it’s kind of like magic, 
isn’t it? Remember the time, Pop, 
that you took me to see the magician 
and he kept pulling rabbits out of 
hats? 


carrots for weeks but the grocery FRrep: Hats, rabbits — rabbits, hats — 
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Billy, I am tired of hearing about 

hats — and rabbits too. We’ve got 

to do something. (He rises and starts 
left.) We’ve got to stop it. 

Aacnes: Fred, I’m afraid there’s noth- 
ing you can do about the rabbits. 
Bitty: Gee, Pop, you want to look at 
them? That’s fine. Come on. I can 
hardly wait until Stubby Wilson and 
the other kids hear about this. 

(BiLiy follows Frep off left.) 

Rusy (Shaking her head): Eight rab- 
bits. I’m afraid we won’t have any 
salad for Miss 
Agnes. Billy got an extra lot of let- 
tuce from the vegetable man this 
morning and put it in a box in the 
refrigerator, but with eight of them 
— my lands, seems as though we’re 
having troubles, doesn’t it? 

Aaengs: It certainly does, Ruby. And I 
just can’t imagine what’s the matter 
with Fred. 

Rusy: With Mister Fred? (Looking 
around) Why, where’s that surprise 
plant, Miss Agnes? 

AcNnes: He didn’t bring it. And I was 
surprised. I just can’t understand. 
He’s never failed me. 

Rusy: That is funny. 

Zaster, doesn’t he? 

AGnes: Of course. It’s all we’ve been 
talking about. Besides, how could 
he help knowing it was Easter with 
all those rabbits around? Ruby, 
you don’t suppose he’s taking me for 
granted, do you, after all these 
years? 

Rusy: That doesn’t sound like Mister 
Fred, and wait until he sees you in 
your new Easter bonnet. Which one 
are you going to keep, Miss Agnes? 

Acnes: I don’t know, and that’s 





dinner tomorrow, 


He knows it’s 








AGNeEs: A hundred? 


FRED: 


another thing. Fred doesn’t seem 
interested in my hats. 


Rusy: That one with the big bunch of 


cherries is my choice. I like plenty 
of flowers or fruit for Easter. I’m 
trimming my last year’s one over 
right now while I wait for the eggs to 
color. (FRED re-enters left.) 


Frep: Agnes, there are eight rabbits. 


What are we going to do? There'll 
be fifty or a hundred before we 
know it. 

Fred, what’s the 
matter with your arithmetic? 
There’s nothing the matter 
with my arithmetic. I can multiply 
and that’s what those rabbits are 
going to do. 


Acnes: Well, I think I’ll have to go 


out and see for myself. I'll bet 
they're kind of cute. (She starts left.) 
When I come back, Fred, we’ll have 
to decide about my hats. 


Frep (Starting right): Agnes, please, I 


am concentrating on rabbits. (RusBy 
and AGNEs go off left. FRED goes to 
desk and picks up phone book, opens 
it and runs his finger down a column.) 
Pet Shop ... Pet Shop. Here it is. 
(He picks up phone.) Main 324, 
please. Hello? Is this the Pet Shop? 
I was wondering how you’re fixed 


for rabbits. ... No — no, I don’t 
want to buy any — I want to sell 
some.... Oh... Oh, I see. Well, 


with that many you certainly don’t 
need any more. Goodbye. (He hangs 
up and sits down disgustedly in easy 
chair as Bun, about seventeen years 
old, enters upstage right. Bup wears 
sweater and slacks and a gray hom- 
burg hat which looks very new.) 
Bup: Hi, Dad. (He walks past Frep, 
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turns and faces himself in the mirror 
over mantel and tips his hat to him- 
self.) 

Frep (Looking pained): Bud, what in 
the world are you wearing on your 
head? 

Bup (Turning): My new hat. 
homburg. 

Frep: Yes, I thought it was. Are they 
wearing them with sweaters and 
slacks now? 

Bup: Of course not. I’m just breaking 
it in. Sort of getting the feel of it. 
(He turns to mirror and tips hat 
again, then turns to FRED.) 
you like it? 

Frep: I don’t know. Yov look as 
though you need an umbrella. 

Bup: An umbrella? Dad, what do you 
mean? You don’t think it’s going to 
rain for Easter, do you? I’m taking 
Sally to church tomorrow. 

Frep: That wasn’t what I meant. It 
just seems to me that umbrellas and 
homburg hats go together. 

Bup: Oh. Well, I hope it’s all right. 
The fellows in our crowd hardly ever 
wear hats but Mom thought it 
would be nice if I got one. 

Frep: Son, what’s the matter with 
your mother — wanting everyone 
to get hats? And aren’t you going to 
take it off now that you’re in the 
house? 

Bup (Walking about): No, I thought 
I’d keep it on for a while. I’ve got to 
get used to it. 

Frep: Well, it makes me nervous. 

Bub: Gosh, I hope it doesn’t have that 
effect on Sally. Mom says women 
love a man who wears a hat. 

Frep: Oh-h-h — your mother has been 

reading the ads. 


It’s a 
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Bup (Worrtedly): Dad, listen — 
Frep: Bud, must you look so worried 
just because you’re wearing a hat? 
Bup: I am worried, Dad, but not 
about the hat. You see — well, I 
was wondering what you were giving 

Mom for Easter. 

Frep: You mean you’re worried about 
that? Well, son, I am touched and I 
might say surprised at this sudden 
interest in your mother and me. 

Bup: Why should you be, Dad? I 
worry about you and Mom lots of 
times. 

Frep: Do you indeed? Then you can 
set your mind at rest. I always give 
your mother a fuchsia plant. 

Bup: That’s what I thought. 
you can’t do it. 

Frep: What’s that? 

Bub: How would you feel if you were 
a woman and someone gave you the 
same thing year after year? 


Dad, 


Frep: But — but your mother loves 
fuchsia plants. 

Bup: That’s neither here nor there. 
Don’t you think she’d like a surprise 
once in a while? 

Frep: But your mother always is 
surprised. 

Bup: I'll bet she isn’t. (Turning) Why, 
look, she’s got this table cleared off. 

FreEp: So she has. 

Bup: Sure, all ready for the plant. 
That shows how surprised she is. 
Listen, Dad, did you get it yet? 

Frep: No, but I’ve ordered it. I usu- 
ally bring it home with me but the 
florist didn’t have one I liked. He 
said he had one that was full of 
blooms in the greenhouse and that 
he’d send it over in about an hour. 





Bup: Dad, you’d better cancel that 
order. 

Frep: Now, Bud — 

Bup: Sure. You see, I’ve been won- 
dering what to get for Sally and — 

Frep: What’s that got to do with it? 

Bup: Nothing except that I always 
give her the same thing too — a 
chocolate egg — and I thought I’d 
branch out this year. Get some- 
thing different. 

Frep: I’ve got a suggestion for you, 
son. Give her a rabbit. Billy now 
has eight of them out on the back 
porch. 

Bup: Oh, for gosh sakes. Isn’t that 
disgusting? 

Frep: On second thought, you might 
give her two rabbits. 

Bup: Don’t be ridiculous, Dad. What 
I thought of was an orchid — a 
beautiful orchid corsage. And I 
thought Mom might like one too. 

Frep: Oh, I don’t think — 

Bun: But she’d love it. Why a woman 
wants to be all dressed up on Easter 
morning — new hat, swanky corsage. 

Frep: Well — 

Bun: Sure, and it just so happens that 
I can help you out, Dad. The florist 
has a bargain — two orchids for the 
price of one, practically. You get 
one for four ninety-nine and two for 
five dollars. A whole orchid for a 
penny extra. 

Frep: Hmmm. Son, I think I am be- 

bh» ginning to see the light. 

Bun: Yes, isn’t that something? Why, 
we can get a wonderful saving on our 
Easter presents. 

Frep: What I am wondering, son, is 
just who is to benefit from this sav- 
ing. Do I understand that I am to 
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get the orchid for a penny? 

Bup: Well — uh — not exactly. | 
thought we could charge them. 
That is I know you’ve got an ac- 
count with Mr. Green — or if you 
wanted to give me five dollars. I’m 
a little short right now. 

Frep: And your mother talks about 
my arithmetic. Yours amazes me, 
son. 

Bup: What do you say, Dad? Shall I 
go and get them? 

Frep: Bud, if I really thought your 
mother would like an orchid corsage, 
I’d be willing to pay for yours too. 

Bun: Dad, what are you talking about? 
I saw the bargain, didn’t I? And 
I’m willing to go after them. It’s 
only a penny. 

Frep: Yes, son, I realize you are doing 
me a favor. 

Bup: And if I were you, Dad, I’d cer- 
tainly want to get Mom something 
different for Easter. Why, she’ll be- 
gin to think you take her for granted 
if you always get the same old thing. 

Frep: Oh, very well, son, get them. 
Cancel the fuchsia plant. 

Bun: Oh, gosh, Dad — thanks. (Stéart- 
ing upstage right.) ll hurry. It 
won't take me a minute. 

Frep: Wait, son. You'd better bring 
them in the back way so your 
Mother doesn’t see them. 

Bup: O.K., and when you give a 
corsage, Dad, it’s better to present it 
on Easter morning. 

Frep: Oh, is that the etiquette? 

Bup: Yes. I'll hide them in the re- 
frigerator. (Bup goes out upstage 
right. AGNEs enters left.) 

Aanges: Oh, Fred, they are darling, 

aren’t they? 
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Frep: What are? 

AGNEs: Why, the little ones, of course. 
All hopping about and nibbling at 
the lettuce. 

Frep: Oh — rabbits! 

Aangs: Yes, and it’s just as Billy said. 
It’s as though a magician had waved 
a wand and pulled them out of a hat. 

Frep: Humph. 

AcNes: Hats — that reminds me — 
(She goes to box on table and takes off 
lid.) You’ve got to help me decide. 

Frep: Agnes, please, I don’t know any- 
thing about women’s hats. 

AGnes: Now, never mind. (She takes 
hat from box, goes to mirror and puts it 
on, then turns. The hat has a large 
bunch of cherries at side.) What do 
you think of this one? The clerk 
said it was the latest thing. 

Frep (Staring at her): Why — uh — 
it’s very nice. 

Aanes: Now, don’t just say that, Fred. 
Can’t you make some intelligent 
comment? What’s nice about it? 

Frep: Well, now that you ask me, 
what is nice about it? 

AcNes: Fred Saunders — 

Frep: Well, you asked me and I — 
I don’t like it, Agnes. That bunch of 
cherries flopping down over your 
eye — it’s — well, the whole thing’s 
lopsided. 

AGNeEs: Very well, then. You don’t 
like it. (She takes hat off and puts it 
back in box.) We'll try the other one. 
(She picks up the other box and takes 
out another hat which she puts on.) 
Now, I think this one is very smart. 

Frep (Staring): Agnes, you — you — 

AGnes: Well? Oh, Fred, you don’t 
like this one either. 

Frep: Agnes, it looks funny. 
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AGNEs: Funny? 

Frep: Can I help it if it looks funny? 
Perched up on top of your head like 
that and the bow on top of it — you 
look as though you’re going to take 
off. 

AGNEs: Fred, you make it sound as 
though I look perfectly awful. 

Frep: It isn’t you, Agnes, it’s the hats. 

AGNEs (Sadly taking hat off and put- 
ting it in bor): I thought they were 
lovely hats. Oh dear, now I don’t 
know what to do. I won’t have a 
thing to wear tomorrow. If only 
you weren’t so contrary! 

Frep: Agnes, wear either one of them. 
I don’t care! 

Aanes: But I — I wanted to please 
you. And you used to want to please 
me. 

Frep: What do you mean by that? 

AGNEs: Several things. You made no 
effort to get a new hat yourself. 

Frep: Agnes, I did make an effort! 

Aacnes: You haven’t got one, have 
you? And now I haven’t either. 
Oh, I could cry! (Rusy enters left all 
upset.) 

Rusy: Miss Agnes — Miss Agnes — 
they’ve ruined it. 

AGNEs: Ruby, what’s happened? 

Rusy: My Easter hat, Miss Agnes. 
The rabbits ate all the trimmings 
off. 

Frep: Good gracious, Ruby, what did 
you have it trimmed with? Lettuce? 

Rupsy: No, Mister Fred. A nice bunch 
of fruits and flowers and green 
leaves from the ten cent store, and a 
big bow. And I set the hat down for 
just a minute — (BILLy runs in left 
looking worried.) 

Bitty: Gee, Ruby, I’m sorry about 











your hat. But if you hadn’t left it 
on that chair by the back door — 

Rusy: Well, if you hadn’t let those 
rabbits out again — 

Bitty: But Ruby, Stubby Wilson 
called to me that he and some of the 
other kids are coming over to see 
them. Besides, it isn’t all the rab- 
bits’ fault. You shouldn’t trim your 
hat with stuff that would fool them. 

Rusy: Miss Agnes, you hear that boy? 
Now, he’s accusing me of trying to 
fool his rabbits! 

Aacnes: Yes, Billy. You might at least 
apologize to Ruby. 

Bit_y: Well, it didn’t fool the rabbits 
much. They didn’t really eat the 
stuff off your hat, Ruby. 

Rusy: They might just as well have. 
It’s all nibbled at and there’re paw 
marks all over the ribbon. 

AGNeEs: Poor Ruby. Maybe we can 
fix it up somehow. 

Rusy: I don’t think so, Miss Agnes. 
It looks as though I won’t have an 
Easter hat. 

Aangs: It looks as though none of us 
will have them. Fred won’t get one. 

Frep: Now, Agnes — 

AGNEs: And he doesn’t like either one 
of mine. 

Rusy: Not that lovely one with the 
cherries? Mister Fred, what’s the 
matter with you? 


Frep: Ruby, don’t you start. (Bubp 


enters left still wearing hat.) 


Bup: Listen, Dad, I — (He stops, see- 


ing others.) Oh. 
Aanes (Looking at Bup): My goodness, 
look at Bud. At least he has a hat. 


Rusy: He sure does. That’s some hat, 
Billy boy, you better 
I’m going to 


Mister Bud. 
come along with me. 
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see you get those rabbits back in the 
pen. 

Bitty: That’s easy, Ruby. I'll just 
give them some more lettuce. 

Rusy: Sure, now when it’s too late to 
save my hat, you’re going to feed 
‘em. (RuBy and BILxy go off left.) 

Aanes (Still looking at Bubp): My, you 
do look nice, Bud. Fred, I wish you 
had a hat as good looking as that. 

Frep: It may be good looking but I 
wish he’d take it off. 

AGNeEs: Now, never mind. He prob- 
ably wants to get the feel of it, don’t 
you, Bud? 

Bup: Yeah, but that’s just it, Mom. 
It feels funny. 

AGNEs: Nonsense, dear, after you wear 
it a while — 

Bun: But I’ve been wearing it most of 
the afternoon. (He goes and peers at 
himself in the mirror again.) 

Acnes: Now, Bud, think how nice 
you'll look when you take Sally to 
church tomorrow. If only the rest 
of us could figure some way. (She 
stops and then starts left.) My, 1 just 
remembered something. (She exits.) 

Frep: Bud, the flowers — did you — 

Bup: Sure, Dad, I took care of every- 
thing. And boy, you ought to see 
them. Two beautiful orchid corsages 
that'll knock your eye out. I put 
them on the bottom shelf of the re- 
frigerator. Maybe you can slip out 
and look at them when you’re sure 
Mom isn’t around. 

Frep: Yes, I'd like to. I do hope your 
mother will be pleased. 

Bun: Oh, she can’t help but be. He 
fixed them up like a million dollars 
with green and silver ribbon. 

Frep: And the plant? Did you — 
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(Bitty rushes in left looking fright- 
ened.) 

Bitty: Gee, something terrible has 
happened. I — I didn’t mean to do 
it but — 

Frep: Billy, what’s the matter? 

Bitty: Well, I thought the rabbits were 
hungry so I went to the refrigerator 
and grabbed what I thought was a 
box of lettuce I had in there and I 
took it out to the rabbits. But it 
was somebody’s flower or something 
and now one of the rabbits has 
eaten it. 

Bun: Oh, for gosh sakes. My orchid! 
(Starting after Bitty) Billy Saund- 
ers, just wait until I get my hands 
on you! 

Bitty: But Bud, I told you it was a 
mistake. I couldn’t help it. The 
box had some crinkly green paper in 
it and I thought — 

Bup (Chasing BrLiy off left): Never 
mind what you thought. You just 
wait — 

Frep (Rising and going left): Boys — 
stop it! Bud! (AGNegs enters left 
wearing a perky hat with a feather but 
Frep doesn’t notice.) 

AGNgs: What’s the matter, Fred? 

Frep: The rabbits have eaten up 
something else. 

AGcnes: My goodness, what is it this 
time? Fred, look — I want you to 
see — 

Frep: Agnes, I am upset. I can’t look 
at anything. 

Acnes: But dear, what is it? What is 
it they’ve eaten now? (The doorbell 
rings offstage right.) Oh, there’s the 
doorbell. (She goes off upstage right 
as Bun enters left.) 

Bun: Listen, Dad, I don’t know what 





you’re going to do. I guess it was 

your orchid the rabbits ate. 

Frep: What? Now, wait a minute, 
Bud. 

Bup: Yes, you see, Dad, one of the 
corsages had a longer ribbon on it 
and I’d decided to give that one to 

* you. 

Frep: I see. 

Bup: And the one with the long ribbon 
was the one that got eaten. 

Frep: Bud, I am very sorry but long 
ribbon or no long ribbon, I am going 
to have the remaining orchid. They’re 
charged to me aren’t they? I’m pay- 
ing for them, am I not? 

Bubp: But Dad, what about Sally? 
I’ve got to have something for her. 

Frep: I thought you were always 
worrying about your mother. 

Bup: Well, sure, but — oh, gosh, Dad, 
please. 

Frep: No, son, if there is only one 
orchid, that one is mine, and that is 
my last word. (Bubp looks stricken. 
AGNEs re-enters with a large fuchsia 
plant from which she is just removing 
the paper.) 

AGnes: Fred dear, you didn’t forget. 
Oh, it’s beautiful! 

Frep: Agnes, the fuchsia plant. 

Bup: Gee, Dad, I didn’t have a chance 
to tell you. They were going to try 
and cancel but they weren’t sure if it 
was already on the delivery truck. 

AGNEs: Cancel? What are you talking 
about? Oh, Fred, when you didn’t 
bring it home with you, I couldn’t 
imagine what had happened. Why, 
it just wouldn’t seem like Easter if 
I didn’t get this lovely plant. (She 
takes plant and sets it on table left.) 

Frep: But you get it every year. 
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Aanes: And there’s nothing I like bet- 
ter. Why, this stays in bloom for 
weeks. 

Frep: Bud, it seems it’s all right after 
all. You may use the corsage. 

Bup: I may? Gosh, Dad, thanks. 
Thanks a million. 

AGNEs: What are all these secrets? 
(She smiles at them.) Fred, don’t 
you notice anything about me? 

Frep: Why, Agnes, you’re wearing a 
hat — another one. Say, that’s a 
pretty hat. Where did you get it? 

Acnes: It’s my last year’s one, Fred. 
I never wore it because you didn’t 
like it then. 

Frep: That’s funny. I do now. It 
looks fine — just fine. Much nicer 
than either of those two you brought 
home. 

Aanges: I kind of like it myself. (Look- 
ing at herself in mirror) I guess I’ll 
look all right in the Easter parade. 
Now if you only had a hat, Fred. 
(Ruy enters left.) 

Rusy: Miss Agnes, I’ve been trying to 
repair the damage those rabbits did 
to my hat but it’s no use. (Breaking 
off) Why, where’d you get the one 
you're wearing? 

AGNEs: Don’t you remember? It’s 
from last year but I’ve had it put 
away on the shelf and it’s just like 
new. 

Rusy: And it looks wonderful on you, 
Miss Agnes. I only wish I had one. 
Frep (Indicating hat boxes): Agnes, 
you can only return one of these 

hats, can’t you? 

AGNEs: Why, yes, Fred. 

Frep: Well, then, maybe Ruby would 
like the other one. 

AGNEs: Why, that’s an idea. 


Ruby, 








you liked this one with the cherries. 

(Acnes takes hat with cherries out of 

box and holds it toward Rusy) Here, 

take it. 

Ruy (Hesitating): It’s beautiful, Miss 
Agnes but — oh, I couldn't. 

AGNEs: Just try it on. 

Rusy: Oh, I’d better not. 

AGNEs: Please, take it from me for an 
Easter present. (Rusy puts hat on, 
looks in the mirror and then turns 
with a broad grin.) 

Rusy: I sure like it, Miss Agnes, but — 

Aanes: Then it’s yours — isn’t it, 
Fred? 

Frep: Yes, and it looks very nice, 
Ruby. 

Ruy (Strutting about): Glory be, I got 
a hat. Mister Fred, I guess every- 
one’s going to have a new hat except 
you. 

Frep: Shhh, Ruby. 

Bup (Taking hat off and going to Frep): 
Listen, Dad, you’ve been so gener- 
ous about — well, everything. I’m 
going to give you my hat. 

Frep: No, no, son. 

Bun: Please, Dad. I want you to have 
it. Just try it on. 

Aanes: Bud, you mean you’re giving 
up your new hat? 

Bup: Honestly, Mom, I just can’t seem 
to get used to it. It gives me a head- 
ache and besides, I don’t think the 
other fellows my age will be wearing 
them. 

Aacnes: Well, that may be true and the 
men of your father’s age will be. 
(Looking speculatively at Frep) Do 
try it on, Fred. 

Frep: Oh, very well. (He puts the hat 
on.) Are you satisfied? 

Acnes: More than satisfied, dear. 
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Why, you look — well, simply won- 
derful. (Looking at him some more) 
Fred, have you ever thought of 
growing a moustache? 

Frep: Of course not. Why? 

Aanes: Well, I just thought — with 
that hat and a moustache you could 
look almost like a foreign diplomat. 

Frep: Nonsense. 

Acnes: Anyhow, I think we’re going 
to be a very charming couple. (She 
takes his arm, he smiles, and they 
start marching toward right and then 
downstage.) 

Bup (Laughing): Come on, Ruby. 
Let’s join the parade. (He takes 
Rusy’s arm and they follow Frep 
and AGNEs.) 

Rusy: Yes, sir. (Singing) In our 
Easter bonnets — (BILLY runs in 
left wearing an old cap.) 

Bitty: Say, Mom, Dad— what do 
you think? I’ve sold my rabbits. 
(They all stop.) 

Frep: All of them, son? 

Bitty: No, just the new ones. Stubby 

Wilson’s going to buy two and he 


says Jacky and Don want two each. 

We're going to deliver them right 

away. 

Aanes: Well, think of that. 

Bitty: Yeah, I hate to give them up 
but after all, the boys are going to 
give me fifty cents apiece and I’ll 
still have two left. Two rabbits for 
Easter. 

Bun: And that’s plenty if you ask me. 

Bruty (Starting left): Well, I’ll see you 
later. 

AGNEs: Billy, wait. Come here. 

Brtiy: What’s the matter, Mom? 

AaNEs: We never thought. You’ve got 
nothing to wear for Easter but that 
old cap. 

Bruxy: But I like it. 

AGnEs: Oh dear, you must take after 
your father. Wouldn’t you like a 
nice new hat, Billy? 

Frep: Uh uh, Agnes. Better not get 

Billy a hat. If you do, he may pull 

some more rabbits out of it. (They 

all laugh as the curtain falls.) 


THE END 


A Narrow Squeak 


by Dorothy Deming 


Characters 
KaTHIE 


Bans fame 


Miss MERRELL, counsellor 

Miss Bouton, camp nurse 

Howarb, visitor from another camp 

Time: Night. 

SertinG: Inside a tent or shack of a 
summer camp. 


At Rise: The stage is in semi-darkness. 
KarTuie and Bass toss restlessly on 
their cots. 

KarTuie (Softly): Babs, are you awake? 

Bass (In normal tones): Yes, it’s that 
pesky whippoorwill! It keeps whip, 
whip, whipping. I try not to count 
the whips, but I can’t help it. 
(Whistles the whippoorwill’s call) 








Whippoorwill! Whippoorwill! It got 
up toa hundred and fivea few minutes 
ago. Doesn’t it drive you nuts? 

Karuie: No, I didn’t notice. 

Bass: Then why are you awake? It’s 
awfully late. 

Karuie: Oh, Babs, it’s my foot! 

Bass (Surprised): Your foot? What’s 
the matter with your foot? 

Karuie: Well, you remember day be- 
fore yesterday when we were playing 
Hare and Hounds in the woods and I 
fell down that rocky bank into the 
lake? 

Bass: Yes, but you said you bruised 
your knee, you never said a word 
about your foot. 

Katuie: My knee hurts most, but I 
tore some of the tender skin on the 
side of my foot just below the ankle 
bone. It bled some, but I didn’t 
think much about it. Then yester- 
day I noticed it hurt and looked red. 

Bass: Why didn’t you tell the nurse? 

Kartuie (/mpatiently): Oh, Miss Bou- 

You know she al- 

ways takes a gloomy view of every- 

thing. You have a headache and she 
makes you lie down in a darkened 


ton is so fussy! 


room with a cold compress on your 


forehead, instead of giving you an 
aspirin and letting you go. You have 


a sore throat and she thinks it’s 


scarlet fever and insulates you. 


Bass (Giggling): You mean isolates 


you! 
Karuie: Guess I do. 
there alone three days and — 


She keeps you 





Bass (Reasonably): But Kathie, slow 
down! After all, last summer 


Judith’s sore throat was scarlet 
fever. Miss Bouton only does what 
is best for us and safest for the whole 
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camp. She always says even the 

tiniest cut, scratch, splinter or prick 

needs immediate attention. Well, 
you didn’t show her your foot, so 
what? 

Kartuie: So now it’s swollen and red 
and throbbing and I can’t sleep. 

Bass (Sitting up in her cot): Let’s see 
it, Kathie. 

Karuie (Reluctantly): Well, all right. 
(Sits up slowly) You know, Babs, 
what I’m afraid of? Miss Bouton 
won’t let me go on the hike tomor- 
row — the best hike of the summer— 
to Mt. Pisgah! 

Bass: And Howard Brooks will be so 
disappointed! 

Katuie (Defensively): Well, he will. 
Last month he missed the twin camp 
jamboree because he was called 
home by his father’s illness and he 
‘phoned from Bear Camp only yes- 
terday to be sure I was going on the 
joint hike tomorrow. He’ll be dis- 
appointed, but he will find another 
girl, sure as shooting! Sometimes I 
wish the two camps weren’t on the 
same lake and didn’t have these 
joint sprees! 

Miss MerrRELL (Entering from side, 
clad in bathrobe, using flashlight): 
What is it, girls? What’s the mat- 
ter? Why aren’t you asleep? It’s 
after midnight. I could hear you 
talking all the way down in my tent! 
(Turns light on each cot in turn. Both 
girls sit up in bed.) 

Bass: It’s Kathie’s foot, Miss Mer- 
rell. It’s infected, I guess. 

Kartuie: Oh, it’s nothing. Let’s let it 
go until morning. I’m sleepy now. 
We will be quiet, Miss Merrell. 

Miss MERRELL: Let me see your foot, 
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Kathie. (Sits down on straight chair 
beside cot) 

KaruieE (Slowly bringing bare foot from 
under blanket into the light): There 
it is. 

Miss Merrett (Shocked): Kathie! 
That’s an awful-looking foot! 

Bass: Wow! It must hurt. Why didn’t 
you fix it when it happened? 

Miss MerreEuu (Getting up): I am 
going for Miss Bouton right away. 
We must not let this infection go un- 
treated another minute. (Hurries out) 

Katuie (Sobbing): Babs, look, if I 
can’t go on the hike, will you explain 
to Howard? Only don’t tell him I 
have an infected foot. His father is a 
safety engineer and Howard is al- 
ways talking accident prevention 
and first aid — first aid at home, at 
school, at work, and of course — in 
camp. It’s a regular compact with 
him. 

Bass: Complez. 

Kartuie: What did I say? I don’t 
know what I’m saying! Howard 
thinks I’m dumb enough without 
finding out I didn’t have sense 
enough to put iodine on a scratch or 
see the camp nurse about it. 

Bass: If you only had, Kathie! 

Karute: I washed it off in the lake 
and with swimming and all, I 
thought it would stay clean. 

Bass: Maybe it’s tetanus — lockjaw! 

Karuie (Sitting up straight, horrified): 
Lockjaw! Horrors — where’s the 
flash? (Miss Bouton and Miss 


MERRELL enter.) 

Miss Bouton: Well Kathie, what’s this 
I hear about an infected foot? When 
did you hurt it? Why didn’t you 
come to me right away? Let me see 
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it. (Karaie slides foot from under 
blanket.) Oh! 

Bass: Looks awful, doesn’t it? 

KaTtaie (Anziously): Is it lockjaw? 

Miss Bouton: Lockjaw? How did 
you do it, Kathie? 

Karuie: On a rock, down by the lake. 

Miss Bouton: Well we usually think 
of lockjaw in connection with a 
punctured wound where there is 
dirt or barnyard refuse, but we 
never know. Any wound can be in- 
fected with tetanus germs. That is 
the: reason we often give tetanus 
antitoxin — just to be on the safe 
side. I doubt if this is that sort of 
infection. But it zs infected and I 
want you to get up, put on your robe 
and slippers and come with me to 
the infirmary. I want you to soak 
that foot for an hour in very warm 
salted water. 

Bass (Interrupting): A teaspoonful of 
salt to each half pint of water — see 
Red Cross First Aid book! 

Miss Bouton: Yes, and then I’ll dress 
it for you and you can sleep in the 
infirmary tonight so you don’t dis- 
turb Babs. Were you planning to go 
on the Pisgah hike, Kathie? 

KaTuHIE (Miserably): Yes. 

Miss MerreEuu: That is out of the 
question, of course. 

KaTuie (Pleadingly): Oh, Miss Bou- 
ton, if I soak and soak it — two 
hours — three hours — can’t I go? I 
feel fine. I’ll be careful. It’s very 
important that I go, really. 

Bass: You see, Kathie is expecting 
Howard Brooks to ask her to go to 
the Andover football game and 
dance with him, and if she isn’t on 
the hike — ! 





Miss Bouton: I see. I’m sorry, but I 
think you will spend tomorrow right 
here in camp with your foot on a 
pillow. You may have to stay in bed. 
We will see what Dr. Wessells says. 

Karuie: Dr. Wessells! 

Miss Bouton: Certainly, you didn’t 
think I’d take the responsibility for 
treating that infection! He may give 
you tetanus antitoxin and probably 
penicillin. Anyway, the doctor sees 
that foot tomorrow — or rather to- 
day. Now, let’s go. (Miss Bouton 
helps Katuie put on her robe and 
slippers and Miss MeErRRELL lights 
the way off stage.) 

Katuie (Gloomily): ’Bye, Babs. Be 
sure to give that message and tell me 
everything that happens on the hike. 

Bass: I will. Good night. Hope your 
foot gets well soon. (Miss MERRELL, 
Miss Bouton and KaTHIE go away. 
The tent is again in semi-darkness. 
Bass settles down under blanket. She 
speaks sleepily.) Just maybe Howard 
will ask me to go to the game and 
dance with him — who knows! 
(More sleepily) There’s that whip- 
poorwill again—one — two — 

CURTAIN 
* . * * 
ScENE 2 

Tre: The next day. 

Setrinc: The same. 

At Rise: Karuie is alone, sitting 
propped up in bed under light blanket, 
reading. She is dressed, wearing a 
sweater. On chair beside cot is a 
pitcher of water and a glass. Other cot 
is made up, tent in order. 

Kartuie (Putting down magazine and 

picking up a note from chair, reading 

out loud): “I think it is only fair to 








tell you that if Howard asks me to 
go to the Andover game with him — 
I’m going. Babs.” If she isn’t the 
old meany! (Tears up note) Oh, if I 
had only run up here to the tent and 
put iodine on that cut — or gone to 
Miss Bouton’s office! How could I 
have been so dumb. And now I’ve 
got to stay off that foot for two 
whole days! Let’s see, it’s ten 
o'clock, the crowd is just about at 
the halfway shack on Pisgah and is 
stopping to drink at that dandy 
little spring, and Miss Jenkins is 
passing out apples and the boys are 
surprising us — as they think — 
with chocolate bars! I can just see 
Babs getting Howard to carry her 
knapsack and pretending that she 
can’t get a drink at the spring with- 
out scooping up sand — poor pretty 
little helpless thing! 

Miss MERRELL (Carrying a magazine): 
Well, Kathie, how are you? Did I 
hear you talking to yourself? 

Karure: You certainly did. Look, 
Miss Merrell, what would you do in 
my place? I was expecting to go to 
the Andover game with a boy I know 
over at Bear Camp and I’m almost 
sure he will ask Babs instead, today 
—on the hike. What’ll I do? 

Miss Merriu: And Babs will accept? 

Karuie: She’s been hanging ’round 
with her tongue out waiting for an 
invitation! 

Miss MerreE.u: I am afraid there is 
nothing you can do. After all, if 
you — 

Kature (Holding up a protesting hand): 

I know, I know. (Sighs) Did you 

know that Dr. Wessells gave me a 

shot of tetanus antitoxin to prevent 
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lockjaw, to be on the safe side? 

Miss MERRELL: Yes, and you are to 
drink plenty of water. I'll see that 
you have your lunch here. Would 
you like more reading — a game or 
anything? Here is another maga- 
zine. 

Karuie: Thanks. I have plenty to do 
and this is all nonsense, really. I feel 
fine. 

Miss MERRELL: Miss Bouton said you 
had a fever last night so we are going 
to be extra careful. Dr. Wessells will 
call this evening and if you are not 
better I will let your parents know. 

KatuieE: I'll be better and next time 
I’ll do better — you bet! 

Miss MERRELL: I'll see you later. 
(Exits. Karuie reads for a few min- 
utes. Suddenly there is a loud hissing 
noise.) 

Katuie (Dropping magazine, sitting 
up): What’s that? 

Howarp (Putting head around corner): 
Kathie? Are you alone? It’s me — 
Howard. Can I come in? 

Katuie (Hastily arranging blanket to 
hide foot): Howard! Sure — come 
in. Why aren’t you on Pisgah? 

Howarp (Entering wiping face): I am 
—I mean I’m supposed to be. 
Gosh, I’m hot. You see, when the 
two camp groups joined up this 
morning and I discovered from Babs 
that you were sick, I decided to see 
you. When the crowd started, I 
ducked back into camp, grabbed a 
canoe and came over here — I can’t 
stay but a second — I’ve got to 
paddle over to Moore’s inlet and 

overtake the gang at the halfway 
shack — that’s a short-cut. 

Katuie: You’ll never make it, How- 


ard! They must be there by now. 

Howarp: No, they were late in start- 
ing. But look, Kathie, has Lyman 
asked you to go to the game with 
him? 

KaTuie: No, not yet — 

Howarp (With relief): Ha! Well, will 
you go with me? 

Karu: I’d love to, Howard! 

Howarp (Grinning): Gee, that’s swell! 
Let Lyman take Baby Babs — she’s 
his dish! Precocious! Well, I’ve got 
to get along — so long — 

Kature: Hope they haven’t counted 
noses yet. Goodbye. (Howarp dis- 
appears, only to come back and stick 
his head around the corner.) 

Howarp: Say, you’re not seriously 
sick, are you? You’re going to be all 
right? Has Dr. Wessells seen you? 

Karuie: Yes, he thinks I’ll be all right 
in a day or two. It’s justa—a—an 
infected foot. 

Howarp (Wonderingly): Gee! Isn’t it 
funny that in spite of first aid care 
and everything, germs get it. You 
did give it first aid right away and 
keep it covered, didn’t you? 

Karate (Hurriedly): Howard, I think 
I hear the mess hall clock striking 
eleven! You'll never catch up with 
the crowd! Miss Jenkins always 
calls the roll at the halfway shack. 

Howarp: Right! ‘Bye. (He ezits.) 

Kartuie (Sighing): Now that’s what I 
call a narrow squeak! (Removes 
blanket from bandaged foot. Looks at 
it, feels it gently, wriggles toes) Ha! 
Much better — the pain is all gone. 
(Replaces blanket. Takes up maga- 
zine) I guess that was a narrow 
squeak, too. In the future, first aid 

first! THE END 
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The Three Wishing Bags 


by Martha Swintz 


Characters 
Cook 
JESTER 
ELOISE 
WircH 
Lapy CATHERINE 
Lapy MARGARET 
Prince ROLAND 
KING 
Doctor 
CouRTIERS 

SCENE | 

Settine: The kitchen in the castle of 
Lord and Lady Bustledown. 

At Rise: The Cook is busy at a table 
littered with dishes and cooking uten- 
sils. The JesTER sits across the table 
from him, straddling a chair. 

Cook: Go away, fool! If I’m not care- 
ful I’ll ruin this pie I’m making. 
JesTeER: The fact that I’m here has 
nothing to do with it. That pie was 
ruined before you started. (Ducks 
behind chair to escape cup thrown at 

him by Cook) 

Cook: If you make one more remark 
like that I'll — I’ll — I'll go tell 
Lord and Lady Bustledown that 
you’re picking on me. (Sniffs into 
apron) 

JESTER: Oh you poor mistreated little 
thing! Why, if you set one foot ip 
their presence I’! tell them what you 
really put in that stew the other day. 

Coox: You know I put nothing but the 


best of meats into my stews. 

Jester: Ah yes, but the best of what 
kind of meat? Only this morning 
Lord Bustledown told me that one 
of his finest dogs had disappeared, 
and if I were to tell him — 

Cook: You wouldn’t dare. If I catch 
you I’ll put you in a stew. (Picks 
up large pan and starts to chase 
JESTER around kitchen. EL Lose en- 
ters, and is nearly knocked down. 
She carries a large tray which is 
empty.) 

E.oise: For goodness sake, watch 
where you’re going! When I left, 
you two were after each other and 
now you're at it again. Please be 
careful or I’ll spill the soup on the 
floor. (Goes to table and puts bowls on 
tray) 

JesTER: Eloise my dear, that is exactly 
where this soup belongs. 

Cook: Don’t you believe a word he 
says. Why I’m famous for my turtle 
soup — the kind I am serving to- 
night. 

Jester: Aye, he’s famous all right. 
He’s the only cook known who can 
make turtle soup by boiling the 
shell only. (Cook again starts to 
chase JesTER but ELoise steps be- 
tween them.) 

E.oisE: Please, please! Can’t you keep 
quiet for just one minute? You will 
disturb Prince Roland. 
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Coox: And who is he, dear Eloise? 

E.otse: Prince Roland is the son of the 
King. He is dining here tonight with 
Lord and Lady Bustledown, and I 
certainly enjoy serving him. (Sighs) 
He is undoubtedly the most hand- 
some man I have ever seen. 

Jester: Ah love, how sweet it is. Per- 
haps that is the answer to your 
culinary troubles, Cook. 

Cook (Aside to ELotse): What does 
culinary mean? 

ELoise: It means your troubles in the 
kitchen. 

Cook (To JesTerR): Oh, so you think 
you know so much. What is your 
solution? 

JesTeER: Well, if a man were deep 
enough in love his senses would be 
dulled. Right? (Others nod.) Then 
he couldn’t taste your food, and all 
would be well. 

Cook: Dear Eloise, pray hold me back. 
I feel like taking this weasel and cut- 
ting him into small pieces for mince- 
meat. 

ELoIsE: Come, Jester, stop your teas- 
ing. I don’t want the Prince to hear 
this squabbling. 

Jester: I’m sorry. Are you really in 
love with Prince Roland? 

Evotse: Well — I’d like to be. 

Jester: A lot of good it would do you. 
You’re just a scullery maid, and 
every great lady in the kingdom is 
after him. They do all they can to 
gain his favor. 

ELoise: Oh, I know that. I might as 
well be in love with the moon. But 
I just can’t help it, he’s so handsome 
and kind. What can I do? (Sighs 
deeply) 

Cook: You can take the soup in before 
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it gets stone cold. 

JesTER: As to the temperature I’m not 
so sure, but as to the stone — ah, I’m 
sure it will feel like one in the 
stomach. 

Coox: Why you — 

E.oise: Now Cook, please! 

Cook: Oh, all right. Take the soup to 
the dining room. When you get 
back the Jester will probably have 
thought of a way for you to meet 
your Prince — he’s so very, very 
smart. 

E.Loise (Picking up tray and starting 
for door, right): If only I could be a 
member of the court in his father’s 
castle. But why wish for miracles? 
(Exits right) 

Jester: I wish there were something 
we could do for her. 

Cook (Laughs): Don’t tell me you, the 
great Jester, can’t think of some- 
thing. 

Jester: Yes, I have it! We'll go to the 
King and ask for positions in his 
palace. If he hires us we'll insist that 
he take Eloise too, as a serving 
maid. Then at least she will be 
closer to the Prince. 

Cook: An excellent idea. But I don’t 
think it will work. However, it 
might be worth trying. 

Jester: We will see the King tomor- 
row! (A knock is heard at door, left, 
and immediately an old WircH en- 
ters.) 

Wircu: Excuse me, good sirs, I hate to 
trouble you but I am old and hun- 
gry. Have you a little something 
you could spare for one in dire need? 

Cook: What? Who is it? Oh, a beggar. 
Didn’t you see the sign by the door— 








“No Beggars Allowed’’? 
means you. 

Wircn: Oh please, sir, I am very 
hungry. Couldn’t you just spare me 
a bit of meat and some bread? 

JESTER: Madame, if it is his bread you 
seek, stay hungry and count your 
blessings. 

Wirtcu: What is that you say? Noth- 
ing could be worse than the hunger 
I feel. 

JESTER: I see you are new in these 
parts and have not heard of the 
Cook from whom you beg food. Be 
gone, woman, ere I force you to eat 
his food. (Cook throws dish at 
JesTeER. ELoIseE enters, right, with 
empty tray.) 

ExoiseE: Now what’s the trouble? 
Can’t you two ever live in peace? 
(Notices Wircu) My goodness! Who 
is this? 

Jester: A poor, helpless, old woman 
who came here asking for food, and 
this heartless monster (Nodding 
toward Cook) was about to give her 
some. The very food that he had 
cooked! Such cold-blooded cruelty I 
have never seen before. 

Coox: That’s all! That’s all I can 
stand! Out of the way, Eloise, while 
I make him into an omelet. (Cook 
chases JESTER out, left.) 

Exoise: You'll have to excuse their 
behavior. They really are the best of 
friends, but even friends must have 
their little arguments. 

Wirtcu: The way they argue one of 
them will end up in the grave. 

Exoise: Or the gravy. But, you say 
you are hungry? 

Wircna: Very. 

Exotise: Then sit down at the table 


That 
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and I’ll get you something to eat. 
(Wircsx sits at table and ELOISE gives 
her soup and bread.) 

Wircu: You are most kind to me, my 
dear. 

Exoise: Not at all. You will feel bet- 
ter after you have eaten. Have you 
traveled far? 

Wircu: Oh yes, my child. But now 
perhaps my travels have come to an 
end. I think I have found what I 
seek. 

Ex.oise: You are searching for some- 
thing? Would you tell me? 

Wircu: I have been searching for a 
very valuable treasure. 

Exotse: Gold and jewels? 

Wircu: I have sought a treasure far 
more valuable than gold and jewels. 
And Ihave found it in this room. 

Ex.oise (Looking around room): I see 
nothing here more valuable than 
money and gems. Do you see any- 
thing else? 

Witcu: Ah yes, my child. I have 
searched for a person who was kind, 
understanding and good — one who 
was not too proud to help others, 
and who tried to be a friend to all. I 
think I have found these qualities in 
you. 

ELoisE: But how can you be sure? 
You have known me but a few 
minutes. Can you tell these things 
at a glance? 

Wircu: The ordinary person can’t, but 
you see I am not an ordinary person. 

E.orpr: No? Then who are you? 

Wircu: I — am a witch! 

E.oise: A witch! Oh, what have I 
done? You have tricked me into 
giving you the food of my good Lord 
and Lady. I thought you were just 
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a poor, starving old woman. Have 

mercy and leave at once! 

Wircu: Well now that’s what I call 
real homey hospitality. Come now, 
girl, I mean you no harm. I am not 
a bad witch, but a good witch. 

Evoise: A good witch? I didn’t know 
there was such a thing. 

Wircu: Oh yes, there are a few of us 
left. I grant you there are a lot of 
cheap impersonators who try to pass 
themselves off as real witches, but 
there are some of the original models 
still available. 

Evoise: Then you are a real, honest- 
to-goodness witch? 

Wircu: I most certainly am. I'll have 
you know that I’m a member in good 
standing of the Royal Society for 
the Preservation of Bona Fide 
Witches, Incorporated! My grand- 
mother was the organizer of the 
group when she saw the profession 
was going to the toads. She’s still 
flying around here someplace. Oh, 
Granny — Granny! 

SLOISE: Oh please, it isn’t necessary 
to summon her. I believe you. 

Wircu: That’s good, because you must 
have complete faith in me. I am 

about to give you something which 
is more valuable than anything you 
own or ever have owned. The King 
himself does not possess anything as 
priceless as my gift to you. 

“LOISE: It is not necessary to offer me 
gifts just because I let you have a 
little food. I would do the same for 


an 


— 


anyone. 

Wircu: I understand all that, but you 
deserve what I have for you. How- 
ever, you must promise me that you 
will follow my instructions faith- 








fully concerning this gift. 

EvotseE: I promise. 

Wircu: Very well. (Pulls out a bag 
from under her shawl) This is my gift. 
Take it and use it wisely. (Hands 
bag to Exo1se) 

ELoise (A little disappointed): Oh — 
uh — thank you. 

Wircu: I thought you would be 
pleased. Don’t you like my present? 

Exotse: Oh, I think it’s lovely. I’ve 
always wanted a little bag to keep 
things in. 

Wirtcu (Laughing): My dear, nothing 
in the world you could put in these 
bags would equal their wealth now. 
They are not just ordinary bags. 
They are the three wishing bags! 

E.oise: Three? But I see only one. 

Wircu: There are two more inside the 
one you see, and in each bag is the 
power to grant one wish. Just hold 
a bag over your head, close your 
eyes, and say this little rhyme: 
“Wishing bag, wishing bag, 

Full of wishes, cold and hot, 

Make it true, make it true, 

Just one wish, and fail me not.” 
Then make your wish, and you shall 
have whatever you want. Use one 
bag for each wish. 

ELotse: Oh, this is too marvelous to 
believe! How can I ever thank you? 

Wircu: One moment — and this is the 
most important of all. There is only 
one precaution. These bags contain 
a very powerful magic, and if any- 
one but you tries to use them, that 
person shall die on the spot. 

ELOISE (Gasping): Oh my! 

Wircu: The only way to save someone 
who has been stricken by one of 
these bags is to use another one 





yourself to wish them back to life. 

So beware! Make sure that those 

you love never find these bags and 

try to use them. 

Exoise: Oh, I shall be very, very care- 
ful. But may I really wish for any- 
thing in the world? 

Wircu: That is true, only remember 
my warning. The three wishing bags 
are for you, and you alone. No one 
else must try to use them. They will 
die if they do. And now, farewell 
and good wishing. (Ezits quickly, 
left) 

E.oise (Gazing at bag in her hands): I 

simply can’t believe it. (Hugs bag to 

her heart) Anything will be mine! 

Anything! What shall I wish for 

first? Let me see — beautiful 

clothes, jewels, a coach and horses 
like Cinderella had so I can go to the 
palace? Wait! Why waste wishes on 
details? The bag will take care of 
those. Yes! At last I shall meet my 

Prince! Come little bag and do my 

bidding. (Hastily pulls out innermost 

bag and holds it over her head. Closes 
eyes) 

“Wishing bag, wishing bag, 

Full of wishes, cold and hot, 
Make it true, make it true, 
Just one wish, and fail me not!” 

I wish to be a grand lady at the 

court of Prince Roland! 
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ScENE 2 


Time: One year later. 





At Rise: Lapy CATHERINE its study- 
ing a book with great interest while 
she makes dramatic gestures with her 
arm and strikes poses. Lapy Mar- 
GARET ts practicing singing. She runs 
scales in a voice that demands much 
training. It is loud but not good. 

CATHERINE (Laying down book): For 
heaven’s sake, Margaret, stop that 
racket! I’ll never learn this poem. 

MarGaret (Stops singing abruptly): 
Well! After all, Catherine, your 
mutterings aren’t exactly beautiful. 
I’ll have you know I’m practicing 
the song I’m to sing at the banquet 
tonight. 

CATHERINE: I thought so. The King 
said they were trying to conserve 
food. 

MarcGarert: Well, really dear, I must 
say you certainly cleared the salon in 
record time yesterday afternoon. 
All you did was to start reading that 
“Ode to a Green Worm” and the 
place was empty in five minutes. 

CATHERINE: Yes, and | thought it was 
most discourteous to me. They just 
don’t appreciate fine literature. (Ez- 
tends kands in front of her and strikes 
pose) 

“Oh, little worm upon the ground, 
Have you traveled very far? 
I stand above and then look down, 
And there you are, and there you 
are. 
Your little head is raised so proudly, 
Like a little leaf — ”’ 

MarGaret: Oh please, Catherine, 
have mercy! That thing is horrible. 
Maybe the worms appreciate it, but 
not me. 


Serrinc: A room in the palace of the CatTHERINE (Haughtily): There’s really 
King. 
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very little difference. 
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MarGAReEtT: Well! I’ve never been so 
insulted in all my life. Good day! 
(Starts to leave) 

CATHERINE: Wait a moment, Mar- 
garet. This is no time for us to be 
squabbling. We must stand to- 
gether or all is lost. 

MarGaret: What do you mean? 

CATHERINE: Well, for a long time I 
have had my eye on the throne of 
this fair country, and if you will help 
me land Prince Roland I will make 
you First Lady in Waiting when I 
am Queen. 

MarGaret: You might as well ask me 
to help you fly to the moon. But, I 
know how you feel. (Sighs) I, too, 
aspired to the throne at one time, 
but as the King seems no longer in- 
terested in matrimony, and I am 
older than the Prince, I have given 
up. And I look so good in purple, 
too. 

CATHERINE: Perhaps you have given 
up, my dear, but not Catherine. 
I’ve had my head fitted for a crown, 
and I intend to wear one. 

MarGaret: Well really, my dear, it’s 
all right to dream, but don’t go 
overboard on this thing. (Laughs) 

CATHERINE: Laugh if you will, but I’ll 
get the Prince for my own and be 
Queen of this realm. 

MarGaret: You know very well that 
he has eyes for no one but Lady 
Eloise. 

CATHERINE: Yes, I realize that he 
hasn’t looked at anyone else since 
she came here a year ago from her 
strange land of Potsanpania. But I 
still think there must be some way 
to overcome her advantage with him. 

Maroaret: Silly girl. 
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CATHERINE: Perhaps, but no one 
knows for sure that she is really of 
royalty. They just believe her be- 
cause they want to please the Prince. 

MarGaret: He has accepted her at 
court as a Princess. 

CATHERINE: Oh sure, but if I were to 
pose as a beautiful young Princess 
from some unknown land, they 
would never believe me. 

MaraGaret: There are some things one 
just can’t believe, my dear. 

CATHERINE: I’ll overlook that remark 
for the moment because I need your 
help to find some way to snare 
Prince Roland. 

MarGaret: You might kidnap him. 

CATHERINE: Why, he’s a grown man — 
and anyway, he’s too heavily 
guarded. 

MARGARET: It was only a suggestion. 

CATHERINE: You'll have to do better 
than that if you want to be First 
Lady in Waiting. 

MarGaret: Could you offer him your 
father’s castle? Or doesn’t your 
father have a castle? Maybe just a 
nice cool cave in a mountain might 
do. 

CATHERINE: Wait a minute. Even 
though you are trying to insult me, 
you may have given me an idea. 
The Prince does like unusual gifts. 

MarGaret: Then how about some 
hand-painted suspenders? 

CATHERINE: Enough of this drivel! I 
will search the countryside for a 
most unusual gift. That would im- 
press the Prince no end, and then I 
could begin to work on him. 

MARGARET: Pooh! 

CATHERINE: I must send couriers at 
once! (Starts to leave, left) 











MARGARET: Wait, here comes the 
beautiful Lady Eloise. (ELoIsE en- 
ters, right.) 

Exoise: Good afternoon, Ladies. (They 
bow stiffly.) I hope I am not inter- 
rupting a private conversation. 

CaTHERINE: Oh no, not at all. Lady 
Margaret and I were about to take a 
walk in the garden. Come, Mar- 
garet. (Lapy MarGaret looks sur- 
prised but Lapy CATHERINE takes 
her by the arm and fairly pulls her off 
stage, left.) 

E.oisE: Probably plotting to capture 
the Prince as a husband. (Sighs) But 
then, aren’t we all? They did seem 
a little excited, though. Wonder 
what they’re up to. (Goes to door, 
left, and looks out. JesTER and Cook 
enter, right.) 

Jester: And I still say it — that was 
no roast you cooked, but a stump 
you had found someplace. At least 
you needed an axe to cut it. 

Coox: Why, you poor man’s walking 
stick, I’ll cook you if I ever catch 
you. (Starts to chase JESTER out door, 
left, but Exvoise turns toward them 
and they both stop and stare at her.) 

JesTER: I don’t know if the awful food 
I’m eating is affecting my eyes, but is 
this our little Eloise from the kitchen 
of Lord and Lady Bustledown? 

ELoise: Aye, Jester. 

Coox: The same who disappeared from 
the kitchen about a year ago? 

ELoisE: The very same. 

JesTER: There has been some sort of 
magic afoot. How do you happen to 
be standing before us in such rich 
clothing? 

E.o!se: It is so wonderful that I can 
hardly believe it. (Goes to chair and 








others sit at her feet) Do you remem- 
ber that day last year when an old 
woman came to the kitchen door to 
beg some food? 

Coox: Ah, well I remember. It gave 
the Jester another opportunity to 
insult my cooking. 

Jester: And I remember it because 
the Cook and I had just planned to 
come here to the King’s castle and 
get jobs. Then we were going to 
bring you here as a maid so you could 
be near your Prince Roland. 

Coox: And we did get the jobs, as you 
can see, but when we went back for 
you, Lord Bustledown told us you 
had disappeared. 

Evorse: I had not really disappeared, 
but merely used the wonderful gift 
that old woman gave me. 

Jester: That old hag? I thought she 
was begging — not giving. 

E.LoIsE: She may have looked like an 
old hag, but she was really a witch. 

Coox: A witch! That’s bad! 

E.oise: No, she was not a bad witch, 
but a good witch. 

JesTER: Oh me, I can’t tell which is 
which. 

ELoIse: Well anyway, she gave me the 
three wishing bags. 

Cook: The three wishing whats? 
(Lapy CATHERINE appears in door 
left, and stands there listening, not 
noticed by the others.) 

E.oise: The three wishing bags, and 
they are very powerful. They ap- 
pear to be little bags of the most 
common kind, but they are magic. I 
simply hold a bag over my head and 
wish. Then I have anything I want. 

JesTER: They are indeed magic. But 
do they really work? 
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Exotse: They most certainly do. I 
used the first one to become a great 
lady, and here I am. I still have two 
left in my room, but I have not yet 
decided how I shall use them. 

JESTER: Better not leave them in your 
room too long. They might not be 
safe there. 

E.oisE: Oh, they are safe enough. 
Anyone finding them in my dresser 
drawer would think them only a pair 
of little worthless bags. No one 
would want them. (Lapy CaATHER- 
INE’s lips silently form the words, 
“T do,” then she bows hurriedly and 
exits, left.) 

Cook (Rising): Well, I’m glad you’re 
near your Prince at last, and I hope 
everything comes out all right for 
you. 

Jester: So do I, Eloise. But tell me, 
could you let me use one of your 
bags? Perhaps its magic could put 
some real skill into the Cook so we 
could have some decent food around 
here. 

Cook (Kicking at Jester, who jumps 
up): Why you little — 

E.o!sE: Stop! (Rises and steps between 
them) You're still the same loving 
pair, I see. No, I will not give you 
one of the wishing bags, Jester. 
Those bags are dangerous, and be- 
sides, there is a little verse you have 
to learn. 

Jester: I could learn it. How does it 
go? 

Exoise: “Wishing bag, wishing bag, 
Full of wishes, cold and hot, 

Make it true, make it true, 
Just one wish, and fail me not.” 

JesTER: Oh, I could easily learn that. 

Listen. “Fishing bag, fishing bag—” 
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E.LoIse: But wait. No one may use 
the magic but me — or they will be 
killed. 

Cook: Then we certainly don’t want 
any today, thanks. Come on, Jester, 
we must take no more of her lady- 
ship’s time. Remember she is not a 
scullery maid now and it would not 
be fitting for her to be seen with the 
kitchen help. 

JesTER: Me? Kitchen help? But, 
after all, you are right. We are not 
now of her station in life. Farewell, 
Eloise. 

E.orse: Do you think I am ashamed 
to be seen with my fine friends? Cer- 
tainly not. Come, I will walk back 
to the kitchen with you. I have not 
seen a kitchen for a year —and it 
will seem good to sit by the fire again. 

Jester: You are truly the greatest 
lady in the land, and I know that 
someday you will be Queen. 

Etorse: I hope so. Come along. (They 
all exit, right. Lapy CATHERINE and 
Lapy MARGARET enter, left.) 

CATHERINE: Well, I thought they 
would never leave. 

MarGaret: Who were those funny 
looking characters with Lady Eloise? 

CaTHERINE: Noblemen from _ her 
strange country, no doubt. I over- 
heard her telling them about her 
wishing bags. 

MarGaRrRET: Wishing bags? 

CATHERINE: Yes. (Takes bags from her 
dress) And here they are — two of 
them — one inside the other. They 
were given her by a witch. 

MarGaret: How do you happen to 
have them? 

CATHERINE: I found them. 








Marcaret: After careful search, no 
doubt. 

CATHERINE: Perhaps. Nevertheless, 
they are the perfect gift for Prince 
Roland — exactly what I wanted. I 
have sent for him to meet me in this 
room at once. 

MarGaret (Sarcastically): And _ of 
course he will jump to your bidding. 

CATHERINE (Smiling slyly): I think he 
will come. 

Marcaret: Do you know how to use 
the bags? 

CaTHERINE: Of course. I heard Lady 
Eloise say you simply held one of the 
bags over your head and made a 
wish, and then your wish would come 
true. Sut wait, here comes the 
Prince. 

MarGaret: You must have told him a 
whopper to get him here so quickly. 

CATHERINE: Quiet! (The PRINCE en- 
ters, right.) 

Prince: Ah yes, Lady Catherine, you 
sent for me and said it was very 
urgent. May I be of some assistance 
to you? 

CATHERINE: Well— later, perhaps. 
But I asked you to meet me here 
now because I have a gift for you, 
and I didn’t want to present it be- 
fore the whole court. 

Prince: It must be something very 
special. 

CATHERINE: Oh, just a little trinket I 
thought might amuse you. I know 
of your fondness for strange and un- 
usual things. 

Prince: That is true, Lady Catherine. 
What have you to show me? 

CaTHERINE: But, your Highness, don’t 
you think I deserve the promise of 

some reward? (Giggles) 





Prince: That depends on the trinket. 
You have always known me to be 
fair, have you not? 

CATHERINE: Oh, always, your High- 
ness. But in this instance I want you 
to make me your — I want to be 
your — that is — 

MarGaret: Oh, giv: him the trinket 
and let him decide the consequences. 

CATHERINE: Very well. Here. (Holds 
bags out to PRINCE) 

Prince (Taking bags): Oh, come now, 
Lady Catherine. (Laughs) Surely 
this is some sort of joke. ‘This is 
nothing but a little bag, hardly 
worth a copper. 

CATHERINE: Ah, your Highness, but 
the secret of this gift is not in its 
appearance. 

Prince: No? 

CATHERINE: Oh, no. You hold in your 
hand a wishing bag with the power 
to grant any wish you desire. You 
merely hold it over your head and 
make a wish. Then you will get 
anything you want. 

Prince (Examining bag more closely): 
Really? Where did you get such a 
wonderful charm? 

CATHERINE: Why — uh — a witch 
friend of mine gave it to me. I kept 
her bats for a month and she gave 
me the bag as payment. 

Prince: If this bag contains such 
wonderful magic, why haven’t you 
used it yourself? 

CATHERINE (Giggling): Because I 
wanted you to have it — Roland. 
Prince (Smiling): Well, I might as 
well try the thing. At least, I have 

nothing to lose. 

MarGaret: You'll be sorry. 

CATHERINE: Margaret, please! There 
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are two bags, your Highness. Each 
is good for one wish. “ake out the 
smaller bag from inside the larger 
one and hold it over your head. 
Then, wish for what ver you will. 

Mareoaret: And whatever you wish 
for, you’ll get Lady Catherine. 

Prince (Takes out smaller bag and 
holds it over his head): I wish that 
the one I ‘ove may marry me. 

CATHERINE: Oh, Roland, you didn’t 
need to waste a wish on that. (Gig- 
gles) I’m yours already. Come now, 
use the other bag and wish for some- 
thing else. You may have anything 
you de —. Your Highness! What’s 
wrong? You’re so pale. Are you ill? 
Oh, please, what is the matter? 

Prince (Dropping bags): I don’t know. 
(Puts hand to throat) If only 1 could 
breathe. (Reaches for chair to steady 
himself) I feel very faint. I — ohh — 
(Falls to floor) 

MarGaret: Oh dandy — just peachy. 
Now we’ll both lose our heads. 

CaTHERINE: Your Highness! Roland, 
my Prince! Oh, what shall I do? 
This is terrible! Help, help! (Starts 
to cry) Margaret, do something! 

Marcaret: I will. I'll leave. (Goes to 
door, right) Oh, oh, too late. Here’s 
the King. (Kine enters, right, fol- 
lowed by CouRTIERS) 

Kine: Is my son in here? (Notices 
PRINCE on floor) What is the mean- 
ing of this? Someone call the court 
physician! (A CourTIER exits 
quickly.) Why is the Prince lying 
here like this? 

Maraaret: I think he has just been 
sandbagged. 

Kine: Preposterous! Lady Catherine, 
perhaps you know something about 
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this. Were you here when the ?rince 
fainted? 

CATHERINE: No — er — that is, yes — 
er — well, I — 

Kine: Just what do you mean, Lady 
Catherine? Either you were or you 
were not. 

CATHERINE: Well, you see—I—I 
just walked into the room and the 
Prince complained of feeling ill, and 
then he dropped. Oh, it was terrible. 
(Sobs loudly) 

Kinc: A most strange and mysterious 
affair. I wonder if he could have 
been badly frightened by something. 

MarGaret: Lady Catherine has just 
said the Prince dropped after seeing 
her walk into the room, your 
Majesty. You can draw your own 
conclusions about his being fright- 
ened. (Doctor enters, right, with 
CouRTIER.) 

Kine: Ah, here is the doctor. Do your 
duty quickly. (Doctor hurries to 
Lapy CATHERINE who is crying 
loudly.) 

Doctor: At once, Sire. (Looks into 
CATHERINE’S wide open mouth) Looks 
like a bad case. 

Kine: No, no! Not her. The Prince is 
ill! Do something for him. 

Doctor: The Prince? (Notices him on 
floor) Oh, to be sure. It is the 
Prince, isn’t it? Well now, let me 
see. I'll have to check my equip- 
ment. (Opens a large black bag he 
carries with him and starts taking out 
all sorts of tools ranging from kitchen 
to garden utensils. He pokes and 
prods the Prince with them to no 
avail.) Alas, Sire, I shall have to 
make a very minute examinaiion. 

Kine: Well, hurry and get on with it. 





Doctor: Yes, your Majesty. (Puts his 
ear to chest of Prince. As he speaks, 
others crowd around and bend over 
him.) Well, you see — 

ALL: Yes. 

Doctor: It’s like this. 

ALL: Yes, yes. 

Doctor (Sitting up straight): I’m 
afraid the Prince is dead. 

Kine: Oh no! Not my son! You must 
have made some mistake. 

Doctor: There is no mistake, Sire. 
The Prince is deader than a door- 
nail. 

Kine: What’s to be done, what’s to 
be done? If I ever catch the person 
who did this, I’ll — 

MArGAkET: May I make a suggestion, 
your Majesty? I happen to notice 
that Lady Eloise is not among those 
present. Perhaps she — 

Kina: Yes, yes. Where is Eloise? 
Search the palace for her at once. 
Hurry! (Several CourtTIERS exit on 
both sides.) 

CATHERINE: That’s it. Eloise! Mar- 
garet, my friend, you shall be re- 
warded for thinking of her. 

KinG: But she always seemed like such 
a charming girl. 

MarGaret: Charming is right. You 
may be surprised when you find out 
the kind of charm she uses. (ELOISE 
enters, right, followed by CouRTIERS.) 

Covurtier: I found her coming this 
way, your Majesty. 

E.oisE: What has happened? 

Kine (Pointing to Prince): Someone 
has killed my son. Do you know 
anything about it? 

Exotse: Good heavens! The Prince — 
dead? 

Kine: Yes, some person has struck 








him down. 

Exotse (Noticing wishing bags on 
floor): It was not a person who did it, 
oh King. I fear it was a bag. 

Kina: A what? 

Exoise: Unless I have made a grave 
mistake, I think one of those little 
bags on the floor killed your son. 

Kine: But, Lady Eloise, you must be 
jesting —and this is no time for 
making jokes. 

ExLoisE: You may be sure I do not feel 
like joking, with Prince Roland 
dead. Those bags are my wishing 
bags, and someone must have stolen 
them from my room. 

Kina: I am afraid I do not understand. 

E.oise (Picks up bags): A witch gave 
me these bags. They are magic and 
very powerful. If anyone but me 
tries to use them, they will be killed. 
I think the Prince tried them. 

Kinc: Surely you don’t think the 
Prince stole your bags. 

Evoise: Certainly not — someone gave 
them to him. But please let me see 
if I can help him, Sire. Perhaps the 
magic of these bags can restore life 
as well as take it away. 

Kinc: Then try it — try it at once. 

Exotse (Holds larger bag over her head): 
“Wishing bag, wishing bag, 

Full of wishes, cold and hot, 

Make it true, make it true, 

Just one wish, and fail me not.” 
I wish that the Prince might be re- 
stored as he was. (All is still, with 
everyone watching the PRINCE in- 
tently. Gradually he begins to move 
and raises himself on elbow.) 

Prince: What happened? Where am 
I? Father — Eloise — what are all 
these people doing here? 
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Kina: The doctor said you were dead, 
and now Lady Eloise has brought 
you back. 

Prince: Dead? I was dead? 

Kina: Apparently. I can’t believe it — 
I simply can’t believe it. Oh, Eloise, 
how can I ever thank you? 

PRINCE (Getting to his feet): Wait a 
moment, Father. That’s my de- 
partment. 

KinG: But, Roland, what happened to 
you? 

Ro.anp: I remember it all now. Lady 
Catherine gave me a little bag — 

KinG: Lady Catherine! 

CATHERINE (Runs to Kina and kneels 
before him): Oh, I was only trying to 
impress the Prince, Sire. 

Kina: Well, you nearly impressed him 
to death. If it hadn’t been for 
Eloise and her wishing bag, he 
would have been gone forever. 

Prince: But now I am back, and 
Eloise and I shall live happily ever 
after. (Lapy CATHERINE sinks to 

floor.) 

E.otseE: I am so delighted! Now every- 

thing is just as I wanted it. All is 

lovely — quiet — peaceful at last. 

(JESTER and Cook come running in, 

left. JESTER has teapot which he is 





threatening to throw at Cook.) 

Jester: I tell you it was boiling hot! 
Boiling! 

Coox (Bowing before Kine): Your 
Majesty, I quit! I shall turn in my 
cap and apron. This man will be the 
end of me. 

JESTER: But, Sire, he handed me this 
teapot full of boiling water, and it 
burned my fingers. 

Kine: Here, here, I’ll not have this 
quarrelling. I want peace to reign in 
the kitchen. You two must have 
someone to watch you every mo- 
ment, and I have just the person. I 
am giving you a new scullery maid to 
help you with your chores — Lady 
Catherine! 

CATHERINE: Oh no! (Groans as Lapy 
MarGaREt laughs in glee) 

Kina: Oh yes! And the only bags you 
will fuss with from now on will be 
tea bags. 

JEsTER: I can just see her now. (Holds 
imaginary tea bag in teapot) 
“‘Swishing bag, swishing bag, 

Round about in water hot, 

Steep and brew, steep and brew, 

Make some good tea in the pot.” 

I hope she burns her fingers! 
THE END 


A Matter of Business 


by Elizabeth Wilkes 


Characters 
STELLA JACKSON 
STEVE JACKSON, her older brother 
Marty, their cousin 
BIL, an old friend 
Uncue Loum, Marty’s foster father 
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ScENE 1 
Time: Late afternoon on the Monday 
before Easter. 
SetrinG: The living room of the Jackson 
home. 


At Rise: STE.ua ts sitting at a table 








trying to study. After a moment she 

takes a half-filled tobacco pouch from 

her pocket and fingers it thoughtfully. 

Then she gets up and starts towards 

door with pouch in hand as a knock is 

heard. She stuffs pouch in pocket. 

STELLA: Come in. (Bru enters, left.) 
Oh, it’s you, Bill. 

Biiu: Hello, Stella. 
brother? 

STELLA: Steve is out, again. But don’t 
ask me ‘“‘where.”’ 

Brut: Is he with Marty? 

STELLA: Who else? 

BIu: I see. 

STELLA: They have been going out on 
that “mysterious business” of theirs 
every morning, afternoon, and eve- 
ning, this week. 

Bit: Then it must be getting worse, 
instead of better. 

STe.ia: Yes... and they’re acting so 
so queer! Bill, what can they be 
doing? 

Brix: I don’t know. Maybe they’re 
planning a surprise, or something. 
STELLA: Shock would be more like it, 
with the hours they keep — slipping 
out of the house at daybreak, and 
slipping in again, after midnight, 

sometimes. 

Bit: Later than last week. 

Sretya: And when they are at home, 
they’re whispering together and 
writing on little scraps of paper... 
and if anyone drops the slightest 
question about their peculiar actions, 
Cousin Marty grins like a hyena, 
and Steve turns purple in the face — 
as if he were ashamed, or guilty! 

BiLu: Now, Stella, don’t start getting 
ideas. 

STe.ia: What do you mean? 


Where’s your 
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BILL: Steve would be the last person to 
get mixed up in something shady. 
Stevia: Yes, I keep reminding myself. 

(Fingers pouch in pocket) Why, I 
can’t remember the last time my 
brother looked me straight in the 

eye. 

Bruit: Steve never was very good at 
fooling people. 

Sretta: Then why should he try? 
Surely he knows his family can be 
trusted, any time . . . and all the 
way ... his best friend, too! 

Buu: Oh, he trusts me, all right... I 
guess. But what do your mother 
and father say? 

Sre.ia: Nothing. But Mother seems 
worried. You know, she’s the one 
who suggested that Marty stay with 
us. 

Brit: And did that make Uncle Louie 
happy — especially after that Conk- 
er’s Cough Syrup deal of Marty’s. 

STELLA: Oh, please don’t mention that! 

Brut (Laughing in spite of himself): 
Caramel-colored water in little brown 
bottles. Ha, ha, ha! (After a while, 
Sre.ia laughs, too.) 

STELLA (Sober again): It really wasn’t 
funny when it happened. 

Bru: No. 

Sretia: And I felt like crying when 
Uncle Louie said a man can’t very 
well run a delicatessen, a pet shop, 
and be mother and father to a boy 
like Marty, too. He was so pitiful. 

Bru: Sort of tough on Marty, I’d say. 

Sretia: Yes. So, now he’s here with 
us. 

BmL.: Steve can help him a lot. 

STELLA: That’s what we thought, at 
first. Instead, Marty seems to be in- 
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fluencing Steve. Even you have to 
admit that. 

Brut (Evasively): 
father think? 

Sretita: Oh, Dad says Steve is per- 
fectly capable of working things out 
for himself. 

Bitt (Stoully): And your father is 
right! 

STE.LA: I hope so. 

Buu: If Steve could only put off this 
strange business until after baseball 
season opens. Tryouts are Friday, 
you know. 

Sretta: Yes, I’ve reminded Steve, 
and Marty. Marty says he wants to 
play shortstop for the team. 

Buu (/mpersonally): Maybe he is good 
enough. But Coach says sufficient 
sleep is a ‘“‘must’”’ for all athletes... 
at least nine hours every night. 

STELLA: Those two hardly get seven. 

Bru: Sensible eating is important, too. 
(Meaningfully) 

Sreiia (Uncomfortably): Yes. 

Biuu: Did you find out if it’s actually 
food in those huge bags they’re get- 
ting from Uncle Louie’s? 

STELLA: No. Not yet. But I found 
something else. (Fingers nervously in 
pocket.) Something much more... 
Oh, Bill! 

Biuu: Well, whatever is it? 

STELLA (Taking package from pocket): 
This was on their dresser, this morn- 
ing. 

Biutui: Good gosh! Smoking tobacco! 

STELLA: Some of it has been used, too. 

Bi.u: This does look bad — very bad! 
But I’d bet my brand new pitcher’s 
glove, Steve hasn’t been smoking. 

STELLA: So would I. . . but why should 
he have it on his dresser? 


What does your 
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Bru: I wonder. 

STeuLA: I have a feeling Marty knows. 

Briiu: Oh, well, we'll find out in due 
time, so stop worrying. Come on 
out and watch me pitch a few. 

Srevua: I’m sorry, but I can’t. I have 
to fix a lunch. 

Bruu: Lunch? This time of day? 

Sretita: They might be hungry when 
they finally get home. 

Biiu: Good old Stella. Well, I’ll see 
you tomorrow. (Bimtu erits left. 
STELLA, alone, fingers pouch a min- 
ule, then puts it back into pocket, exits 
right. She returns with plate of sand- 
wiches, leaves it on table, gathers up 
books and exits right. Steve and 
Marty tiptoe in. Marry stumbles 
over sofa leg.) 

STEVE: Quiet Marty, we might have to 
go back out again. If nobody knows 
we came in, we can leave without 
any more lame excuses. 

Marry (Rubbing ankle): Sorry, Steve. 
My feet’re too big. 

Steve (Sitting): We really had one 
time of it, today. I am dog-tired. 
Marty (Sitting): Yeah. I’m kinda 
beat, too. (As STEvE frowns, Marty 
corrects his language.) I mean— I am 
very tired, too. And hungry, like a 

bear! (Eats) 

Steve: So am I! (Eats) These lunches 
really come in handy. Good old 
Stella. 

Marty: She sure can make good 
cookies! 

Steve: She’s all right. Today was 
another good one, don’t you think? 

Marty: Smooth as bunny fur! 

Sreve: One or two more like this one, 
and everything should be all set. 

Marty: Yeah .. . then we can shift 











those sweet babies to their own little 
nest and start operating on a big 
scale. 

Steve: Good grief, fellow, watch the 
slang. That’s no way for a regular 
fellow to talk. 

Marty: Sorry, Steve. I am trying, 
honest! But I keep forgetting. 

Sreve: I know. And it’s all right with 
me. I understand. Bvt, what if 
Stella should hear you? 

Marty: That would be bad. I am 
pretty low on her list, already. Steve, 
your sister is a right babe, I mean, a 
very nice girl. 

Steve: She certainly is. And I don’t 
like keeping her in the dark, like 
this. She is worried sick — I can 
tell. 

Manty: Yeah. (Starts pacing) Steve, 
maybe I did wrong by asking you 
into this. I mean, getting you in 
dutch with everybody. I guess I 
could’ve managed by myself, some- 
how. I have always been a lone 
operator, before. 

Steve: Must we go over all that again? 
After all, I was the one who made 
the final decision. And I hope I’m 
man enough to stick to it. 

Marty: You mean that, Steve? 

Sreve: Of course! 

Makty: Gosh, thanks! Say, maybe we 
can cut your sister in on this deal. 
She looks like a girl who knows the 
ropes. Er, I mean, who could be a 
big help. 

Steve (Rising): We shall see. Mean- 
while, there is studying to be done. 
(Marty groans.) Wait here while I 
get the books. (Steve ezits. Left 

alone, Marty stretches, eats, empties 

pockets of knife, notebook, pencil, fine 





wire, bread crumbs, piece of apple, and 

package of tobacco. Hums to self as 

he wanders idly about room. Finally 
laughs out loud.) 

Marty: Well, Marty, ole boy, looks 
like you landed in clover at last! 
(Drops down on sofa as STEVE enters.) 

Steve: All right, let’s get busy. (No- 
tices tobacco.) I thought you prom- 
ised not to bring that stuff home! 
(Stuffs bag in pocket) It wasn’t the 
right medicine, anyway. 

Marty: But it was worth trying on the 
old lady. (Opens book) 

Steve (Laughs, resigned): You and 
your nicknames! (Both boys study. 
Then Marty laughs out loud.) What’s 
the joke? 

Marty: I was just thinking how funny 
that old Gray Dame looked when I 
lifted her feed bag. 

Sreve: She was getting too fat, any- 
way. Now, if you’ll show the coach 
that same finesse when you try out 
for the team, Friday, you’re sure to 
be our new shortstop. 

Marty: Gemunee! Will I? Just watch 
my dust... er, I mean, I shall do my 
best! 

CURTAIN 
+ * » » 
ScENE 2 

Time: Late Saturday afternoon, the day 
before Easter. 

Serrina: Same as Scene 1. 

At Rise: STELLA ts starting to put on 
her wraps. A knock is heard. 

STELLA: Come on in! 

Bruu (Enters left): Hello, Stella. 

STe.ta: How are you, Bill? 
isn’t home, as usual. 

Bri: That’s not news any more. Are 

you going some place? 


Steve 
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Sretya: I haven’t bought Mother’s 
Easter plant, yet. Steve and I 
usually go shopping, together. But I 
have waited and waited and soon 
all the stores will be closed. 

Briiu: How long have they been gone, 
this time? 

STELLA: Since dawn, besides being 
away until almost one o’clock last 
night. He and Marty left right after 
baseball practice yesterday. They 
didn’t even stop by home for dinner! 

Bitt: Hmm! Did you find out any 
more about that tobacco? 

STELLA: No. 

Britt: Man, oh man, what a business! 
Do you know, Steve did nothing in 
study hall, yesterday, but figure in 
a little notebook. And Marty was 
busy checking the telephone di- 
rectory. As we were leaving, I heard 
Marty mention working new ter- 
ritory. Maybe they’re doing that, 
now. (Knock sounds at door.) 

Sretta: Yes? (UNcLE Louie appears 
at doorway, left, with packages.) Why, 
it’s Uncle Louie. 

UncLe Louvre: Howdy Stella, young 
fellow. (Busiles in) Don’t get up. I 
can’t stay a minute. Just brought 
these over for the boys. (Places two 
bundles on table) 

STELLA: The two packages! 

Uncie Louvre: Yeah. The boys were 
late getting by my place today. 
(Brushes at coat sleeve) I promised to 
bring these by, in case that hap- 
pened. Don’t like to see anybody 
disappointed at Eastertime. How is 
the family, Stella? 

STELLA: What? Oh, everybody’s fine. 

They’re all downtown, now. Won’t 

you sit down? 
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Uncie Louie: No, no thanks. I must 
be getting back to the shop. Easter 
rush, you know. (Awkward silence) 
Well, harumph! I'll be going. Good- 
bye, Stella. So long, Bill. 

STELLA and Brtut: Goodbye, Uncle 
Louie. (UNcLtE Lourie ezits left. 
Biiu and Srexua face table, back to 
doorway.) 

Srevua: Bill, what’s inside? 

Bru: I’m sure I don’t know. 

STELLA: Do you suppose it’s ham and 
cheese, and dill pickles, and rye 
bread? 

Biiu: Not much of an odor... 

Srevita: Or cookies, and chocolates, 
and apples and salami. 

Bitu: Could be. (StEvE and Marty 
appear in doorway.) 

Sreuia: Or lettuce and tomatoes, and 
pies and sardines... 

Buu: Sounds good, anyway. 

Srevita (Shamefacedly): Bill, do we 
dare take a very little peek? 

Bruit: No! We couldn’t do a thing like 
that! 

Srevia: Oh, I know it sounds awful. 
But how can I keep from doing it? 
Even though I don’t want to find out 
that way. Just think, the answer to 
all this terrible ‘mystery business’ 
might be inside. And if I don’t find 
out what it is all about, very soon, I 
shall go mad . . . screaming mad! 

Steve (Striding into room): Well, in 
that case, you had better open both 
of these packages, this very minute. 

Sre.ua: Steve! — and Marty. 

Steve: You will find one of them bears 
your name, anyway. Hi, Bill, old 
boy. It’s good to see you. 

Briu: You too, Steve... Marty. 





Marty: Hiyah, pal. 
Bill. 

Sre.tia: Where on earth have you two 
been? 

Sreve: Oh, around and about... 

Sre.ia: Around and about where... 
and doing what? 

Brit: Easy, Stella. 

STELLA: But I can’t take it easy any 
longer. I must know... now! 

Sreve (7o Marty): Shall we tell? 

Marty: It’s O.K. with me. 

Steve: These packages will help me ex- 
plain. (Opens one.) 

STetLta: Oh, what a lovely African 
violet! 

Sreve: It’s Mother’s Easter plant. I 
put in your share of the money. 
Marty helped, too. 

Marty: It was the first time I ever 
bought flowers for a lady. (Laughter 
as STEVE opens other package — a 
cage holding white rabbit with pink 
bow around its neck. A child’s toy 
may be used.) 

STELLA: Oh, is it really a live rabbit? 
Hello, Pinkey! 

Steve (Jo Marry): You can make the 
presentation. 

Marty: No, not me! I’m sure to say 
the wrong thing to the ba—, I mean, 
to Stella. 

Steve: But it was all your idea. Just 
tell her where he came from, and 
why we’re giving him to her, and... 

Marty: I’m too jittery. You’d better 
do it. 

Sreitia: If someone doesn’t tell me 
everything, and very, very soon, I 
shall —I shall simply disintegrate! 

Sreve: All right, Sis. Pinkey, here, is 
a specimen from our rabbit farm. 

He represents your share in the busi- 





I mean, hello, 





ness, which is exactly 3 per cent. 

Srevita: Rabbit farm? My share. . 
How? When? Where? Oh! 

Marty: She’s out on her feet. You had 
better come clean, quick .. . I mean, 
tell her everything, right away. 

STEvE: Well, Sis, soon after Marty 
came to live with us, Uncle Louie of- 
fered him the rabbit business for a 
song, almost. It, and the deli- 
catessen, were too much for Uncle 
Louie to handle, alone. So he offered 
the rabbits to Marty, for five dollars, 
and fifty per cent of the profits. And 
if he makes good the first year, the 
farm’s his, outright. We thought it 
too good an offer to pass up. So, 
Marty sold me an interest in the com- 
pany —for two dollars—and we 
got busy, as you two know. 

Sre.ia: Goodness, do we! 

Marty: Papa Louie pays all the ex- 
penses, even furnishes food. He gives 
us two big bags full, every day. 

Sreve: Last night, we finished the new 
hutches and moved our furry friends. 
And today, we made our Easter 
deliveries. After going over the 
books, we found we were out of the 
red, with 48 cents to spare. That 
went for Pinkey’s ribbon. 

Marty: Like him, Stella? 

Sretia: Oh, yes. Why, Pinkey’s the 
loveliest Easter gift a girl ever had! 
Marty: That’s how much we appre- 
ciate those swell snacks you fixed. 
Sretita: But what will I do on the 
farm? I don’t know very much about 

rabbits. 

Sreve: You can keep our books. 

Srexa: I'd like that. 

Brit: Could I be delivery man, or 
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something? (General laughter. Ad 
libs: “Why not,” “That might be 
arranged,” etc.) But why were you 
fellows so mysterious about all this? 

Steve: Marty wanted it that way. 
That Conker’s Cough Medicine busi- 
ness taught him to be more cautious. 

STe.ua: I can understand that. But I 
might as well admit, I’ve been 
imagining all sorts of things. When 
I found that tobacco in your room, 
for instance — 

Marty: So that’s what happened to our 
first batch of louse medicine. 

STELLA: Louse medicine? (Laughter) 
Won’t Mother and Dad be tickled 
when they hear about this! (Tele- 
phone rings.) 

STEVE: I’ll answer it. Jackson’s resi- 
dence. .. . Yes. This is Stephen 
Jackson; Louie is my uncle. Yes, of 
course. I’m sure we can take care of 
you. Well, we have only one three- 
month-old left. But we still have 
several six-monthers. They are a 
little larger, but they haven’t passed 
the “cute” stage, yet. Yes, sir. 
They’re much stronger at that age, 
too — less likely to suffer from 
changing homes, etc. . . . Oh, they’re 
genuine Belgium Hares. . . white as 
snow. Yes, we have special Easter 
boxes. Tomorrow morning would 
be better. All right, we will be ex- 
pecting you. I’m sure you will... 
certainly! And thank you very 
much, sir. Yes. Goodbye. (To 
others) That, my friends, was a new 
customer. 

STELLA: Oh, really? 

Bru: Good! 
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Marty: Gemunee! Who? 

Sreve: One of Uncle Louie’s friends 
from Pleasantville Heights. He 
wants two bunnies for his twin 
nieces. 

SrEuLA: Nice! 

Marty: Gemunee, 
money! 

Sreve: And a neighbor of his was look- 
ing for baby bunnies, also — a few 
days ago. 

Marty: So that might mean still 
another customer—if he hasn’t 
fagund one some place else. 

Steve: We'll know in the morning. 

Bru: I say, it looks like you people 
have a real business here. 

STELLA: Isn’t it wonderful! 

Bru: Grand! 

Marty (Swaggering): Yeah. Looks 
like ole Marty’s hit the jack-pot at 
last! 

Steve (Disgustedly): Slang! 

Marry: I’m sorry, Steve, Stella. I 
just can’t seem to remember... I — 
I guess I’ll always be a hopeless 
hoodlum. 

Sretta: Why, Marty Jackson, you 
are not a hoodlum. Neither are you 
hopeless. I think you’re improving 
all the time. Slowly, of course, but 
I have noticed it quite a bit, lately. 

Marty: You have? 

SreLita: Just you keep trying, and 
you'll do all right! 

Marty: Gemunee! 
think so — honest? 

Brit: Yes, Marty. You will do all 
right — in lots of ways. 


that’s folding 


Do you really 


THE END 








The Plot Thickens 


by Aileen Fisher 


Characters 
HENRY 
MOTHER 
FRED ANDERSON 
Sissy ANDERSON 
MILDRED, their cousin 

Time: Early afternoon. 

SerrinG: The woods. 

Art Rise: The stage is empty. HENRY 
and MorTHER come in right and look 
around. Henry has a pair of spy- 
glasses slung over his shoulder, an 
open book in one hand and a black 
cloth bag in the other. He wears 
glasses and does not look like a coun- 
try boy. 

Henry: It was just about here, Mom. 
(He looks around.) 

Moruer: Henry, I’m beginning to 
think this is a wild goose chase. We 
haven’t seen a soul, or heard a sound, 
or found a scrap of evidence. Are 
you sure you saw someone down 
here in the woods? 

Henry: Of course I did. From the up- 
stairs window. Only the trees were 
in the way and I couldn’t get a good 
look. 

Moruer: I’m afraid you’ve been read- 
ing too many detective stories, Sher- 
lock. What would anyone be doing 
here in the woods? 

Henry (Finding place in book and 
reading): ‘Don’t make the mistake 
of being too logical. Logic will often 
put you off the track.” I don’t know 





what anyone would be doing down 
here, but I saw someone moving be- 
hind the trees. (Dramatically he ad- 
justs his spyglasses.) I was scan- 
ning the countryside — see? Sweep- 
ing the horizon from north to south. 
Checking‘up on the highway... 

Moruer: And on the Anderson farm? 

Henry: Yes, on the Anderson farm. 
(He puts down the glasses and sighs a 
little wistfully.) The nearest I get to 
the Anderson kids is watching them 
through the spyglasses. And it’s 
kind of lonesome sometimes, not 
having anyone to play with. Do you 
think I’ll ever get to know them, 
Mom? 

Morue_r: Why, of course. We’ve only 
lived here a week! Dad will take you 
over one of these days, if the Ander- 
sons don’t call on us first. But 
there’s been so much to do, you 
know, Dr. Watson. Getting settled 
and all. 

Henry: They aren’t home today. I 
didn’t see the boy or girl once when 
I was checking up. 

Moruer: Do you think they might 
have been here in the woods? The 
Anderson children? 

Henry: I thought of that. But the 
book says you mustn’t jump at con- 
clusions. That’s fatal. (Looks around) 
We'd have to find some evidence to 
prove they were here. 

Moruer: Oh, definitely. You know, 








Officer, it occurs to me that the 
Andersons may be just as curious 
about you as you are about them. 
New boy half a mile away ... 
moved out from the city . . . father 
writing a book . . . mother plays the 
piano in the morning when she 
ought to be washing milk pails... 
why, they probably know what time 
we get up and what time we go to 
bed and what we have for dinner 
without ever reading a book on how 
to be a detective! 

Henry: The book says most people 
are detectives at heart. 

Moruer (Looking up over her head): 
Why, I seem to be getting that way 
myself. I didn’t realize the light 
wires ran through these woods. 
Henry: Telephone wires, Mom! There 
aren’t nearly so many strands for 
lights. I can tell you exactly where 
they go. They follow the road to the 
big curve, then take a shortcut over 
the hill, through these woods, and 
back to the road again. The in- 
formation might come in handy 
sometime. I’ve got it all mapped 
out. 

Moruer: You have! Henry, with 
your background I certainly think if 
there’s anyone in these woods, you 
will be able to smoke him out. 
(Henry has been moving around, 
looking behind stumps and under 
stones, examining things. He sud- 
denly stoops and picks up something 
from behind a log. He holds up a 
banana peel with tweezers taken from 
his pocket.) 

Henry: Smoke them out, or smell 
them out. Look at this. 

Moruer: Then there was someone 
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here, Hawkshaw. You were right. 


Henry (Examining the peel): And not 


more than an hour ago. This is what 
you'd call fresh evidence. And that’s 
not the half of it. Look here, Mom. 
All over the ground. (He points be- 
hind the log and Moruer comes to 
look.) 


Morue_r: Orange peels, too. 
Henry: And bread crusts. (Gingerly he 


picks up a crust and sniffs.) Bologna 
sausage! (He makes a face, and 
picks up another crust.) Peanut but- 
ter! (He opens out a piece of wax 
paper he finds and begins to collect 
evidence in it with the tweezers.) 
Mom, would you please read what 
it says on the top of page 51? (He 
indicates the book.) 


Moruer: Let’s see. (Finds place and 


reads) ‘Always look around care- 
fully for clues. You can tell a great 
deal about people by the things 
they leave behind them.” You 
know, Sherlock, I think your book 
is right. You can tell a great deal 
about people by the things they 
leave behind them. 


Henry (Still finding evidence): A piece 


of shoelace. Gum paper. (Half to 
himself) Whoever ate lunch here was 
pretty messy. 


Moruer (Looking at book again): “You 


can tell a great deal about people by 
the things they leave behind them. 
What kind of things? In what con- 
dition? How long ago? What story 
do they tell?” 


Henry: Here’s the story they tell: 


Someone ate lunch here not more 
than an hour ago. More than one 
person from the looks of all this 
mess. About three people, I’d say... 








Moruer: Three? But there are only 
two Anderson children, Inspector. 
A boy and a girl. 

Henry: Mom, the book says a person 
mustn’t let his hopes influence his 
judgment, but I’m hoping it wasn’t 
the Andersons. 

Moruer: I know what you mean. It’s 
not a nice way to leave the woods. 
But who else could it be? 

Henry: That’s what we’re going to 
find out! (The sound of a honking 
horn is heard offstage. It honks three 
times, then stops; then honks three 
more times.) 

MoruHer (Quickly): Well, I guess it 
doesn’t take a detective to know 
that’s your father signaling me to 
come home. I told him to honk for 
me if that refrigerator man came. 
Just climb up on that stump, (Nods 
right) and see if you can get a peek 
with the glasses. (She puts open book 
on log. Henry hurries out right. 
Moruer looks around for a good hid- 
ing place, then takes a small bag of 
candy out of her pocket. She hesitates 
a moment, pops a piece of candy into 
her mouth, then hides the bag under a 
bush, breaking several branches over 
the bag. She is just finished when 
Henry returns.) 

Henry: It’s the refrigerator man, all 
right. 

Moruer: Then I’ll have to run. Will 
you be all right, Mr. J. Edgar 


Hoover, all alone in these mysterious 
woods? 
rash? 
Henry: No. I'll just try to track down 
the trespassers. 
Moruer: Be sure not to leave a stone 
Well, I'll be waiting 


You won’t do anything 


unturned! 
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eagerly for your report. Good find- 
ings! 

Henry: Thanks, Mom; I'll let you 
know. (MorTHER hurries out right, 
and Henry looks around some more. 
He seems to find tracks on the other 
side of the log, but they are hard to 
follow in the dead leaves and grass. 
He crawls around on his hands and 
knees, then goes out on the trail of 
something on all fours. As he exits 
left he forgets about his book which 
lies open on the log. For a moment 
the stage is quiet. Then F Rep, Sissy, 
and MILDRED come in from the back.) 

MiLprReD (Obviously a city girl, un- 
used to the woods): Are you sure we 
won’t get lost, Fred? I never saw so 
many trees. And they all look alike. 

Sissy: Don’t worry, Mil. Fred never 
gets lost. 

Frep: Say, I’ve been through these 
woods dozens of times. Besides, we 
couldn’t get lost; we’re right near 
the telephone line. 

Sissy: We could always follow the 
wires and get somewhere. 

Mivprep (With a sigh): Well, some- 
where is better than nowhere, even 
if it isn’t where we want to go. 

Sissy: I wonder what happened to the 
two men we saw fixing the wires 
near the road this morning, Fred. 

Frep: Oh, they’re probably miles 
away by now. 

Mivprep (Looking around): When are 
we going to see Henry’s house? You 
said “‘pretty soon” a long time ago. 
Do you think we can get a peek at 
Henry? Have you ever seen him be- 
fore? Would he be fun to play with 
— if we met him? 


Frep: Say, you ask more questions 
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than a fourth-grade teacher! (Wist- 
fully) 1 think it would be a lot of fun 
to have a new boy to play with. 

Mitprep: I don’t see how we’re going 
to find his house. This looks just 
like the place where we ate our 
lunch. And that was an hour ago. I 
bet we’re lost. I bet we’ve been 
going around in circles. My father 
says people always go around in 
circles when they get lost. 

Sissy: We haven’t been going around 
in circles, Mil. Most places in the 
woods look alike, that’s all. 

Mivprep: If we get lost I’ll never come 
to visit you again. (FRED sees 
Henry’s open book on the log and 
looks at it in amazement.) 

Frep: Say, look at this, will you! 

Mixprep (Drawing back): What? Will 
it bite? 

Sissy (Going forward to look): A book! 

Miuprep: Is it real? 

Frep: Of course, it’s real. (Picks it up 
and reads title) How To Be a De- 
tective. Well, what do you think of 
that? (Looks at open page.) Listen to 
this! (Reads) ‘Always look around 
carefully for clues. You can tell a 
great deal about people by the 
things they leave behind them.” 
Humph. I wonder what kind of per- 
son would leave a book like this be- 
hind? In the middle of the woods. 

Miutprep: He got lost and started 
going around in circles and couldn’t 
find it again! 

Frep: You’ve got circles on the brain. 

Sissy: Read some more, Fred. If it 
tells how to be a detective maybe it 
can tell us how to get a peek at 
Henry, without his knowing. 

Mitprep: How do you know his name 
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is Henry, if you don’t know him? 

Sissy: Papa found out, in town. 

Frep (Reading): “You can tell a great 
deal about people by the things they 
leave behind them. What kind of 
things? In what condition? How 
long ago? What story do they tell? 
Piece together the clues to answer 
these questions. . .” 

Sissy: We only have one clue so far. 
That’s the book. 

Frep: Maybe we can find some others. 
(They all start looking around behind 
and under things. MILDRED goes 
near the bush where HENRY’s mother 
hid the candy. She stands looking at 
it with her head cocked.) 

Mivprep: I never saw a bush grow like 
this before. 

Frep (Coming over): What’s the mat- 
ter with it? 

Miuprep: Maybe it thought it was 
getting too tall, so it bent down some 
of its branches. 

FRED (Excited): Bent down its branches 
nothing! Someone has broken these 
twigs, and not very long ago either. 
(Stands and stares) Now why would 
anyone do a thing like that? 

MiLprep: Way off in the middle of 
nowhere! 

Sissy (Bending to look): I see some- 
thing white underneath. What is it, 
Fred? 

Mivprep: Oh, be careful. Maybe it’s a 
trap. 

Frep: A trap for what? (Gets down 
cautiously to look) No. It’s just a 
little bag. 

Miuprep: Do you always find books 
and bags and things when you walk 
in the woods? 

Frep (Mockingly): Only when we go 





around in circles. (Gingerly he pulls 

out the bag and looks inside.) Candy! 

Look, chocolates! 

Mitprep: | bet they’re poison. In 
Chicago they poisoned a dog on our 
block once, with candy. 

Sissy: Well, one thing is sure. Choco- 
lates never grew on bushes around 
here before. Someone put them 
there. 

Frep: But who? (As they bend over the 
bag, Henry returns from left. He 
looks through his spyglasses at the 
children. Then he speaks in an 
authoritative voice.) 

Henry: Stay just where you are. 

MILpRED (Giving a frightened jump): 
Oh. Don’t shoot! 

Henry: SOooo! It’s you. 

Frep: Who do you mean? (He hides 
candy behind his back.) 

Henry: I know a great deal about you. 
(He points accusingly at MILDRED) 
You like oranges, don’t you? Answer 
yes or no. 

MIuprReD: Y ..y... yes. 

Henry: You had one for lunch today. 

Mitprep: How do you know? (She 
looks at him with her mouth open) 
Are... are you a detective? 

Henry (Pointing accusingly at Sissy): 
You’re chewing gum. Doublemint. 
Aren’t you? 

Sissy: Yes. 

Frep: Aw, she’s always chewing gum. 

Henry (Turning to Frep): You had 
peanut butter sandwiches wrapped 
in waxed paper, and you didn’t eat 
all the crusts. 

Frep: Say, what is this anyway? 

Everybody has peanut butter sand- 

wiches on picnics. And oranges. 

Who are you? 
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Henry: I’m a detective, that’s who I 
am. And I know all about you. 
(Looks at log and sees book is gone) 
By the way, did you find a book I 
left here? 

Frep (Getting book from under bush 
where he dropped it): Here, Mr. De- 
tective. You can tell a great deal 
about people by the kind of books 
they leave behind! 

Henry (Suddenly): Which one of you 
broke a shoelace? 

Mitprep: I didn’t. I’ve got buckles. 

Sissy: I didn’t. 

Frep: I didn’t, either. 

Henry (Staring at their shoes): Is that 
so? What about this, then? (Holds 
up piece of shoelace) 

Frep: What about it? 

Henry: I found it right here, right 
where you ate your lunch. 

Mivprep: I told you we went around in 
circles. I told you we're lost. I told 
you this looks like the place where 
we ate our lunch. 

Frep: You’re off the track somewhere, 
Mr. Detective. 

Henry: What do you mean? 

Frep: For one thing none of us broke a 
shoelace. For another thing we 
didn’t eat our lunch here. 

Henry: You didn’t? (Points to 
Mi.prep) But she says it looks like 
the place. 

Frep: Aw, she comes from Chicago. 
She doesn’t know one place from 
another in the country. But I do. 
This is where the telephone line runs 
through. (Points) We ate on the 
other side of the hill. 

Sissy: Fred’s right. There weren’t any 
telephone poles where we ate. 

Henry (Baffled): Then something is 
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surely mysterious about these woods. 

Look! (He opens his black bag and 

begins removing the evidence.) I 

picked up your orange peels and 

banana peels and bread crusts and 
waxpaper and gum wrapper right 
here. Right here! 

Frep: That proves it. 

Henry: Proves what? 

Frep: That proves we didn’t eat here. 

Henry: How? What do you mean? 

Sissy: Fred means we never leave peel- 
ings and papers and things around 
when we have a picnic. Never! 

Mitprep: They made me put my 
orange peels under a big stone. 

Frep: What do you think we are, any- 
way? Leaving stuff around! 

Sissy: It’s a game with us to leave our 
picnic place so nobody, not even a 
detective, could tell we ate there. 

Henry: Oh. 

Frep: That’s right, Henry. 

Henry (With a start): How do you 
know who I am? 

Frep: I don’t go in for detective 
stories, but I detect an H on your 
belt buckle. 

Henry (Smiling): I have to hand it to 
you. Yes, I’m Henry. And I’m 
glad you . . . you Andersons aren’t 
the kind of people who leave picnic 
stuff around. 

Sissy (Surprised): How did you know 
us? 

Henry: I saw you in the yard one day 
when we drove to town...and... 
detectives have spyglasses, you know. 
But I couldn’t quite figure out the 
other one. (Nods at MILDRED.) 

Sissy: Mildred. She’s our cousin, 
visiting us. 

Henry: That’s what I figured when 
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you said she was from Chicago. 

(Looks at others seriously, inquir- 

ingly) Now what I want to know is— 

if you didn’t eat your lunch here, 
who did? I saw someone moving 
around down here this noon. I just 
happened to be looking through the 
spyglasses. That’s why I came down 
to investigate. I was looking for 
clues when I found the stuff back of 
the log. 

Frep: We were looking for clues too. 
We wanted to get a squint at you. 
(Sobers, scratches his head.) Orange 
peels . . . bamana peel .. . bread 
crusts... 

MiLpRED: Don’t forget the shoelace. 

Henry: “Always look around carefully 
for clues.” (He looks. The others fol- 
low suit. Suddenly Sissy points.) 

Sissy: Say, aren’t those fresh marks on 
that telephone pole? 

Frep: They certainly are. (He is ez- 
cited.) Henry, that’s it! The case is 
solved. 

Henry: Not for me. It seems to be 
getting more complicated all the 
time. 

Frep: You probably don’t know it, 
but there were two men from the 
telephone company checking the line 
this morning. We saw their car 
down the road, around the curve. 

Henry: Two telephone men. So that’s 
it! They’re the guilty ones. They 
ate lunch here. .. . 

Mivprep: And one of them fixed his 
shoelace. Don’t forget about the 
shoelace! 

Henry: All I can say is I’m glad it 
wasn’t you. (Smiles.) Now I can 
give a full report to my mother when 
I get home. Why don’t you come 





along up to the house? You'll like 

my mother .. . she’s fun. 

Frep: Why don’t we celebrate a little 
first? For solving the case, you 
know. Why don’t we have some of 
your candy? 

Henry: My candy? 
candy. 

Sissy (Teasingly): You haven’t it any 
more, because we found it. 

Henry: Found it? 

Mivprep: What did you hide it in that 
funny bush for, anyway? 

Henry: In what funny bush? Honest, 
I don’t know what you’re talking 
about. 

Frep (Producing the bag): About this. 

Henry: Where did you get that? 

Mivprep: In the funny bush, with the 
broken twigs. (FRED shows HENRY 
the bush.) 

Henry: It’s not my candy. I never saw 
it before! 

Frep: You don’t mean to imply those 
telephone men put it there! What 
for? It would take some detective to 
figure that out! 

Henry: Where’s my book? (Baffled, he 

thumbs through the pages looking for 

light. He reads here and there to him- 
self, and shakes his head. Then aloud) 

“A good detective makes use of all 


I haven’t any 
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his senses — his common sense, his 
sense of sight, his sense of touch, his 
sense of smell .. .’’ Let me see that 
candy bag. (Takes bag and sniffs at 
it) Ah! I’ve got it! (Smiles) The 
mystery is solved. Perfume! My 
mother’s brand of perfume. 

Frep: What are you talking about? 

Henry: I guess my mother was trying 
to see how good a detective I really 
am. Putting me to the test! 

Frep: How did she get mixed up in 
this? 

Henry: Well, you see, she came down 
with me to investigate, but she had 
to go back when the refrigerator 
man came. She hid that candy in 
the bush when I wasn’t looking! 
She’s like that — full of surprises. 
(Grins) You know, you can tell a lot 
about people by the kind of things 
they leave behind. (Passes the candy 
around) 

Miuprep: Ummmm, good. 

Henry (Eagerly): Say, I bet all of us 
together can solve a carload of mys- 
teries by the time school starts. 
Come on, I’ve got a lot of things to 
show you. 

Oruers: Let’s go. (They all exit.) 


THE END 
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Somewhat Forgetful 


by Morton K. Schwartz 


Characters 
GEorGE, club president 
HAROLD, club secretary 
VERNON members of the ad hoc 
WESLEY committee 

Settine: The living room of Harold's 
home. Upstage center is a tall object 
covered with a white cloth. Various 
decorations are hung on the walls in 
preparation for some special event. 

At Rise: HAROLD ts putting the finish- 
ing touches to the decorations. He is 
alone. 

Harowp: Well, that’s that. Doesn’t 
look bad either. Now let me see, 
have I forgotten anything? (He 
moves to the tall object covered with the 
white cloth. He reads the inscription.) 
“Colonel G. C. Lauter, first Fire 
Chief of Middletown.” (He pulls off 
the cloth revealing a square, uncut 
block of clay.) Oh golly! That’s 
right! The statue committee! I 
would forget that. Oh gosh, where 
did I put those letters? (He hurries 
off right. The doorbell rings. VERNON 
and WESLEY enter.) 

VERNON: Hello! Anyone here? 

Haroip (Entering with several letters 
and a strip of stamps): Is someone at 
the door? 

Wes.ey: We're at the door. 

Haro.p: Oh, come in, Wesley. Come 

in, Vernon. I’ll be right back. Have 

to mail a few letters. (He exits, shut- 
ting the door. VERNON ts carrying an 


oblong box which he places carefully on 
the bridge table. VERNON and WESLEY 
remove their jackets and hang them on 
a coat rack near the door.) 

VERNON: Come on, Wesley, here’s our 
chance. (He opens the box and takes 
out a large green bottle which he care- 
fully holds in a horizontal position.) 

Wes ey: Oh, look! There’s the statue 
of Colonel Lauter. It must be all 
finished. 

VERNON (Looking at the bottle): I'll bet 
there isn’t one quarter the work to 
that statue that there is to our boat. 

Wes ey: It’s taken us more than a year 
to finish it. 

VERNON: Yes, but it was worth it. 
Wait till all the fellows in the Hobby 
Club see it. They’ll sure wonder 
how we ever got the boat into the 
bottle. 

Westey: I don’t see how we did it 
myself. 

VERNON: Well, it’s in there, isn’t it? 
(He peers into the bottle.) 

Wes tey: I still don’t see how we'll ever 
get anyone in this club interested in 
boats. We’ve argued so many times. 

VERNON: Don’t worry. When they see 
this, they’ll appreciate the work. 
We'll put the boat right on top of the 
bridge table where they can’t miss it. 
Then we won’t have to mention a 
word. 

Wester: Good idea. I don’t like to 

argue. (VERNON places the bottle on 





the bridge table. The doorbell rings.) 

Who’s there? 

GeorGeE (Entering, followed by Har- 
OLD): Who do you think is there! 

VERNON: It’s George. 

Grorce: Let’s get this committee 
meeting started. I have to practice 
my little speech before everyone ar- 
rives for the presentation of the 
statue we made. Where do I put 
my coat, Harold? 

Haroip: On the coat rack. Then 
again, perhaps in my room because— 

GrorGce: Make up your mind. The 
coat rack is good enough. (GEORGE 
hangs his coat on the rack.) 

Haro.p: Is this bridge table good as a 
desk, George? 

Grorce: The bridge table is too low. 

Harotp: I’ll put it away then and we 
can move the desk in from my room. 

GrorcGe: That would take too much 
time. We'll use the bridge table. 
Sit down. Is everyone on the ad hoc 
committee present? (Counts) One, 
two, three, four, O.K. Let’s get 
started. We have about twenty min- 
utes before everyone arrives for the 
presentation of the statue to Chief 
Lundy. By the way, I think that the 
Mayor might be here, and we will 
probably get our picture in the 
Middletown Press. (HAROLD, VER- 
NON and Wes Ley applaud.) Before 
we discuss that any further, there 
are one or two other matters on the 
agenda. First of all, the model air- 
plane race next week. 

Haroxp: Oh gosh! Is it next week? 

WEs-ey: I’m sure we can win. 

Grorce: Raise your hand when you 

want the floor. (WESLEY raises his 

hand.) 





GerorGeE: Wesley? 

Wes ey: I’m sure we can win. 

GerorGe: Yes? 

Wes .ey: That’s all. 

GerorGE: Vernon? 

VERNON: We'd better not be over- 
confident. 

GeorGE: Vernon is right. We have a 
lot of work ahead of us. The hardest 
job was getting the material de- 
livered, but now that’s here, there’s 
the job of building the plane. 
(HAROLD raises his hand.) 

GeEorGE: Yes? 

Haro.p: It’s nothing important but I 
wanted to let you know that the ma- 
terial isn’t exactly right here... 

GerorGe: What do you mean? 

Wes tery: It was ordered through Dick, 
and it must be at his house. 

GeorGE: Oh yes. Well, someone will 
have to bring it here from Dick’s 
house. Will someone volunteer to 
do that? How about you, Harold? 

Haro.p: I’ll be glad to doit... 

GeorcE: Fine. 

Haro.p: But there’s one little thing... 

GrorGeE: What? 

Haro tp: It isn’t at Dick’s house. 

Georce: How come? Dick was sup- 
posed to order it. Did he back down 
or what? 

Haro.tp: No it isn’t that. 
Dick didn’t know about it. 

Georce: Didn’t know about it? But 
I directed you, as corresponding 
secretary, to notify him! That was 
three weeks ago. 

WESLEY and VERNON (Together): You 
mean you didn’t notify him? 

Haroip (Pleading): I didn’t know 
whether to write him a letter or 

phone him or what. And I kept put- 


You see, 
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ting it off, and then I sort of forgot 
about it. 

WeEsLEY and Vernon: Forgot about it! 

Haro.p: I didn’t mean to... 

GeorGe (A bang of the gavel): One 
minute. Let’s get this straight. 
Harold, are you trying to tell us that 
the model airplane material isn’t 
here? 

Haro tp: It isn’t here. 

GerorGE: Because it would be at Dick’s 
house. 

HAROLD: 

GEORGE: 
either. 

HAROLD: 

GerorGe: Because Dick didn’t order it. 

Haro.p: Yes. 

Georce: And Dick didn’t order it be- 
cause he didn’t know about it be- 
cause you didn’t notify him! 

Haroitp (With a start): That’s it, I 
didn’t notify him. (He stands.) 

GrorcE (Slowly): In other words, 
nothing whatsoever has been done. 

Haro.p: I-I g-guess not. 

GrorGe: What’s the matter Harold, 
why are you standing? 

Harotp: I remembered something. 
Excuse me. (He goes into his room 
and then reappears with a letter.) 

GrorGce: Where are you going? 

Haro.p: I have to mail this letter. I’ll 
be right back. (He exits.) 

Gerorce: I don’t like to say this, but 
Harold has failed the Hobby Club. 

Wes.ey: We’re sunk. 

VERNON: How will we get the plane 
built on time? 

GeorceE: All he had to do was to let 
Dick know about buying the ma- 
terial. Why, all he had to do was to 
mail Dick a letter. One simple letter! 


Yes. 
But it isn’t at Dick’s house 


No. 
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One letter! Say — I’ll bet that’s the 
letter he went to mail now, after it’s 
too late. (He hurries out.) 

Wes .ey (After a pause): Harold would 
forget to mail that letter. 
have no airplane. 

VERNON: Never mind about the air- 
plane. What about our boat! There 
it was right in front of everyone and 
no one even saw it. 

Wes -ey: Well, what’ll we do? 

VERNON: I have an idea. Let’s put it 
near the statue. Then when George 
presents the statue to Fire Chief 
Lundy, he’ll see it right there! 

Wes.ey: Who, George? 

VeRNoN: No, Mr. Lundy! 

Wes ey: That’s a good idea. Then if 
he says he likes it, we can give it to 
him! I’ll bet he appreciates it, too. 

VerRNon: All right then. We'll leave 
the boat ... let’s see. . . right here 
on top of the statue! 

Wes ey: Say, that’s the best place of 
all! I guess Colonel G. C. Lauter 
must have been sort of a square- 
headed man. (They place the bottle on 
top of the statue and sit down. GEORGE 
and HAROLD enter.) 

GeorcGe: You would go and mail that 
letter! Don’t you know it’s too late? 

Haro p: I’m sorry George. Anyway, I 
think I forgot to put the address on 
the envelope. 

GrorGe: We'll have to figure out what 
to do about this later. 

WESLEY and VERNON: Yes, George. 

GeorGE: I see that we have only a few 
minutes left before our club members 
and several important people arrive 
for the presentation of the statue to 
Chief Lundy. Therefore, I had bet- 
ter rehearse my little speech. Wesley 


Now we 








and Vernon, you sit where you are 

now. Harold, you stand at my left 

near the statue. 

Haroip (As they take their places): 
George, there’s one little thing I 
ought to tell you about. ... 

Grorce: Please, Harold, don’t you 
think you’ve said enough for this 
evening? 

Haro.p: Yes, George, but. . . 

GrorGE: Some other time. Everyone 
quiet and I’ll begin my speech. 
(There is quiet. GEORGE takes out a 
copy of his speech and refers to it from 
time to time as he speaks.) Members 
of the Hobby Club, Ladies and 
Gentlemen, and my dear Chief 
Lundy. (Applause from VERNON, 
Wes.ey and Haroup.) Thank you. 
As we all know, this is fire preven- 
tion week. As responsible young 
citizens, the members of the Hobby 
Club decided that some observance 
of this important week was called 
for. Of course, we must recognize 
that fire prevention is very impor- 
tant not only during this week, but in 
every week through the year. Na- 
turally, it is exceedingly important 
that we have a capable fire depart- 
ment, and especially a capable fire 
chief. We have such a person in 
Chief Lundy, who has served as Fire 
Chief in Middletown for these 
many years. The Hobby Club of 
Middletown is very proud to present 
to Chief Lundy this statue of Colonel 
G. C. Lauter, the first fire chief of 
Middletown. (He turns to the statue.) 
“Colonel G. C. Lauter, first Fire 
Chief of Middletown.” (He pulls off 
the cloth, leaving the bottle on top. 

VERNON and WESLEY applaud, and 





then. stop and stare.) How do you like 
the speech? Why, what’s the matter? 
VERNON: The statue. . .! 

Wes ey: The statue! 

GeorGE: I don’t . . . Oh gosh! 

statue! 

Harotp: That’s what I tried to tell 
you, George. You see, the statue 


The 


committee didn’t quite get the 
statue finished. It isn’t finished. 
GeorGE: Isn’t finished! It isn’t 


started! 

Haron: No. You see, the statue com- 
mittee didn’t work on it. 

VERNON: That’s impossible! There are 
about ten people on that committee. 

Haroup: Well . . . er, maybe they 
didn’t know about it. 

Wes.ey: You mean you didn’t notify 
them? 

Harotp: I kept putting it off, you 
know how it is. . . and then, I don’t 
know ...1 forgot about it .. . until 
tonight. 

GrEorGE, WEsLEY and VERNON (To- 
gether): Forgot about it! 

Haro.p: I didn’t mean to. . . I mailed 
the letters . . . tonight. 

GeorGE: Gosh, what will we do? This 
is terrible! Terrible! 

Haro.p: I’m sorry, George. Honestly 
I am. 

Vernon: I have an idea. Let’s break 
the statue and then pretend that it 
fell down by an accident. 

Georce: No, no. 

Wes ey: Can’t we say that we'll give 
him the statue next week? 

Gerorce: No. 

Haro.p: I’m sorry, George. 

GeEorGE: Stop saying that! 

Haro.p: O.K., George. I’m sorry. 

GerorGE: Everyone will be waiting for 
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me to unveil the statue. Fire Chief 

Lundy, Mr. Thomas, the School 

Committee, maybe even the Mayor. 

Then when they see this square 

block, I think I’ll faint on the spot! 

Wes trey: Easy there, George. 

VERNON: It isn’t that bad, George. 
(They try to comfort him.) 

Georce: And there’s nothing we can 
do about it! Oh gosh, oh gosh. What 
time is it? 

Wes ey: Ten after eight. 

GeorGE: People will be arriving any 
minute! Cover up the statue. 
(HAROLD does so.) 

VERNON: | thought the ceremony was 
to be at eight sharp. 

Wes ey: That’s right. 

VERNON: Then why isn’t anyone here 
yet? 

Grorce: I don’t know. We were to 
start at eight I believe. Isn’t that the 
time you put on the announcements, 
Harold? 

Haro.p: Oh, I meant to tell you... 

Grorce: Well, what did you put 
down? Ejight-fifteen? 

Haroup: No, you see. . . 

GeorceE: Eight-thirty? 

Haroup: No, you see...er...I 
really didn’t put any time down at 
all. 

VERNON: Then how will anyone know 
when to come? 

Haroip: They really don’t have to 
know because, er. . . you see... 
thatis... 

VERNON and WesLEY: You didn’t send 
out the announcements! 

Haroip: 1. . . forgot. 

VERNON, WesLEY and GreorGE: You 
forgot! 

Haro.p: I kept putting it offand.. . 








VERNON: Now we're ruined! 

Wes Ey: Definitely! 

Haro.p: I’m sorry. (He goes into his 
room, reappears with a batch of 
letters and exits.) 

GEORGE (After some thought): Wait a 
minute. You mean. . . no one will 
be here tonight? 

WesLey: No announcements 
sent out. 

GeorGE: But then we’re saved! No- 
body knows that there is supposed 
to be a presentation tonight! 

VERNON: That’s right! 

Wes.ey: That’s right! Everything is 
all right again! No one will find out 
that we didn’t finish the statue! 

GeorGE: Thank goodness for that! 

VERNON: What do we do now? 

GeorGE: We'll have another com- 
mittee meeting. I think I’ll be the 
corresponding secretary from now 
on. Harold can be president. Every- 
one sit down again. Where’s Harold? 

WEsLEy: He went to mail some letters. 

Georce: Letters! I’ll bet he went to 


were 


mail the announcements! (He hur- 
ries out afler HAROLD.) 
Wes.tey: How do you like that, 


Vernon? No presentation! 

VeERNON: This is a fine mess. Now no 
one will ever notice our boat. 

Wes ey: What’ll we do? 

VeRNON: Let’s put it away and forget 
about it. (He places the bottle in the 
box again, covers the box and puts it 
on the floor near the coat rack. 
GEORGE and HAROLD enter.) 

GeorGe: Thank goodness I caught 
you. How would it be if everyone 
received those announcements tomor- 
row for the presentation tonight! 
You’d better burn those letters. 





(They all sit.) Now let’s clear up the 
mess we’re in. I think we’d better 
drop the statue idea and build some- 
thing else —a boat or something. 
Maybe we could even build one in- 
side a bottle. We could use the one 
that was here on the table a while 
ago. (VERNON and WesLEy look at 
each other.) 

VERNON: I second the motion! 

Wes ey: I triple the motion! 

GeorGe: Good. But before we go on 
we'd better dispose of this statue. 
And there’s one thing that’s bother- 
ing me about this whole affair. 

VERNON: The decorations! 








Wes tey: Yes, the decorations! 

Georce: That’s exactly what is bother- 
ing me! Harold... 

Haro.p: Yes? 

Georce: Harold ... if you didn’t 
send out the announcements for the 
presentation tonight, why did you 
decorate the place as if everyone 
were coming? 

Haroup: Well, I kept forgetting to 

send out the announcements, and 

then ... I finally forgot that I 

forgot! (GrorGE raps his gavel for 

order as the curtain falls.) 


THE END 
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The Bunny Who Was Always Late 


by Claribel Spamer 


Characters 
Easter BuNNY 
Pink BuNNY 
PuRPLE BuNNY 
Rep BuNNY 
YELLOW BUNNY 
BLUE BUNNY 
JANET 
RoBIN 
SQUIRREL 
SeTrinG: An outdoor scene. A hollow 
stump ts near center of stage. 
Ar Rise: Easter Bunny, followed by 
all the other bunnies but YELLOW 


Bunny, hop in from left in single file. 
Each bunny carries a colored egg. 
Easter Bunny (Stopping near center 
of stage): It’s time we found a place 
to hide Janet’s eggs. Let’s look around 


here. (The bunnies break rank and 
start looking in the bushes for a hiding 
place.) 

Pink Bunny: What’s the matter with 
this old stump? (Bends over and 
peers into it.) 

PurPLE Bunny (Joining him and 
peering into it also): Is it hollow? 
Rep Bunny (Also trying to see): What’s 

in it? 

Biur Bunny (Hurrying to stump): I 
want to see too! (All get their heads 
in each other’s way until PINK 
Bunny and Bivue Bunny bump 
heads together.) 

Pink Bunny (Jumping back and pul- 


ting hand to head): Ouch! 

Bivue Bunny (Also holding head): 
Ouch, yourself! 

EasTteR Bunny (Coming to stump, 
laughing): Better to crack your 
heads than your eggs. Is everyone’s 
egg whole? 

Aut (Holding up eggs): Yes. 

Easter Bunny: Good! Then I think 
Pink Bunny’s idea is fine. Let’s put 
them all in the stump. Janet will 
surely find them there, but perhaps 
she will have to hunt a while first. 
That’s the way we want it to be. 

PurpLe Bunny: Yes, that’s the way 
we want it to be. It shouldn’t be 
too easy to find them. 

Rep Bunny (Putting his egg into the 
stump): I’ll put mine in first. (One 
by one the other bunnies put their 
eggs carefully into the stump. EASTER 
Bunny oversees the job.) 

Easter Bunny: Fine. The last one is 
hidden. Now line up, and we will 
return to Bunnyland for the next 
batch for the next little girl. (He 
throws out his chest and stands at 
attention facing left. The bunnies fall 
in behind him.) Ready? All right, 
then. (They hop out at left in same 
manner in which they entered earlier. 
JANET enters from the right.) 

JANET (To herself): Father says if I 
search hard I will find a nest of 
colored eggs. It is Easter today, so 





I know I shall! (Peers behind the 


bushes working her way out at left. 
Rosin and SqQutRREL enter at right, 
Rosin flapping his wings and Squtr- 
They 


REL tn @ scampering manner. 
go to the stump and look in.) 

Rosin: How pretty they are! 

SqurrREL: Wasn’t it fun watching the 
bunnies? I didn’t think we’d be 
lucky enough to see them come! 

Rosin: Well, I didn’t think we’d get 
a chance to see all those beautiful 
eggs together in this stump before 
Janet found them. She went right 
by. 

SquiRREL: Don’t worry. She'll be 
back. She’ll think of the stump. 
Rosin: I hope so. It’d be a shame if 

she didn’t find them. 

Squirre-: Let’s help her. 

Rosin: All right. I'll sing. 
Cheerio. Cheerio. 

JANET (Entering from the left): I 
thought I heard a robin. I did! 
There he is. (ROBIN hops over 
toward right, accompanied by 
SQUIRREL. ) 

Rosin (Aside): Now she’ll find them. 

SquiRREL (Aside): Yes. Now she will. 

JaNeT: A squirrel too. What fun this 
is. Hello, robin. Hello, squirrel. 

Rosin: Cheerio. Cheerio. Cheerio. 

SQuIRREL: Chatter, chatter, chatter. 

JANET (Laughing): I think so too. But 
I must find my eggs. (She moves 
toward stump, searching bushes as 
she goes. Sees stump) I didn’t even 
notice that stump before. I must 
have gone right by it. How lucky! 
I am getting tired, and I think I 
shall sit down. It is a perfect stool 
for me. 

Rosin (Aside): We mustn’t let her! 


Cheerio. 
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She will break all the eggs! 

SqurrReL (Running near JANET and 
darting about like mad): Chatter, 
chatter, chatter! 

Rosin (Fluttering near her): Cheep, 
cheep, cheep. Chirrup, cheep, chir- 
rup. 

Janet: Don’t bother me, little crea- 
tures. I want to rest. (She sits on the 
stump. Simultaneously a cracking 
sound is heard, made backstage. 
Rosin and SQuiIRREL withdraw to 
right.) 

Rosin (Aside): Well, we tried to tell 
her. 

SQuIRREL (Aside): Yes, we did. 

JANET (Jumping up): What was that? 
What was that? (Looks into stump) 
Oh, my eggs! My beautiful eggs! 
They were there all the time, and I sat 
on them! Every one is broken! (She 
sits on the ground and begins to cry. 
Rosin and SQUIRREL watch sym- 
pathetically, wiping their eyes mourn- 
fully. YeLLow Bunny hops in from 
the left.) 

YeLtow Bunny: Oh dear! I guess 
I’ll never catch up to the others! 
And on Easter, too! That’s what I 
get for never being on time. 

Janet (Looking up): Who are you? 

YELLow Bunny (Stopping): I’m one 
of Easter Bunny’s workers, but I 
never seem able to keep up with 
him. You haven’t seen him with his 
other bunnies, have you? 

JANET (Amazed): Mercy no! 
be dreaming! 

Ye.LLow Bunny: I don’t know about 
that, but you’ve certainly been 
crying. What’s the matter, little 
girl? 

JANET (Sadly): I broke all my Easter 


I must 





eggs. I sat on them. (She points 
into stump.) You see, I didn’t know 
they were there. 

YELLOw Bunny (Hopping to stump and 
looking into it): Too bad! (Sud- 
denly holding out his egg to her) But 
here’s one you didn’t break. I guess 
it was a good thing after all that I 
was late. 


JANET (Smiling): Oh, thank you. 
That’s fine! Now I have a nice 
whole egg to take home. (RosBIN 
and SQUIRREL flutter and scamper 
about JANET and YELLOW BuNNy.) 

Rosin (Happily): Cheerio. Cheerio. 
Cheerio. 

Squrirre. (Happily): Chatter, chatter, 
chatter. THE END 


Bunny of the Year 


by Deborah Newman 


Characters 
Easter BUNNY 
Mrs. BuNNY 
JUDGE 
Mrs. HEN 
CHARLIE CoTTONTAIL 
PeTeR PINKEYE 
WALTER WHITEEARS 
THREE JURORS 
OTHER BUNNIES 


Time: The afternoon of Easter. 
Serrine: The Easter Bunny’s garden. 


At Rise: Mr. and Mrs. EAsTerR 
Bunny are walking in the garden. 
Easter Bunny: My, Easter time goes 

by so soon, 
And here it’s Easter afternoon. 
To me it seems just yesterday 
That we gave last year’s eggs away. 
Mrs. Bunny: Yes, after all the work 
we've done 
The time is gone for Easter fun. 
Easter Bunny: The time is gone? 
Now, don’t forget. 
We haven’t had the voting yet. 


Mrs. Bunny: Of course I know. 
They’ll soon be here 
To pick “The Bunny of the Year’’. 
Easter Bunny: I can’t imagine whom 
they'll pick. 
Last year the voting went so quick: 
The jurors said, all in one voice, 
That Willy Whitehead was their 
choice. 
Mrs. Bunny: But Willy drew the best 
designs. 
Those huge blue eggs with golden 
lines 
Were really quite a big success, 
So Willy wasn’t hard to guess. 
Easter Bunny: I know. But there’s 
no one, I fear, 
Who should be singled out this year. 
Mrs. Bunny: They’ve all worked hard 
and done so well 
It really will be hard to tell. 
(Looks right and points) 
But look! They’re coming. Let us 
wait 
To greet them as they pass the gate. 
(Mr. and Mrs. Easter BUNNY go 





to the gate and greet the BUNNIES as 
they come in. The JupGE sits down 
on a stool at center, and the Jurors 
sit at his right. All the other BUNNIES 
crowd around them whispering. The 
JupGE holds up his hand for silence.) 
Jupce: My friends, we all have 
gathered here 
To pick “The Bunny of the Year’. 
Please maintain while we 
wait 
And listen to each candidate. 
ALL: Now, quiet, 
whisper so! 


silence 


please! Don’t 

Each bunny must be heard, you 
know. 

JupGe (Consulting paper in his hand): 


The first is Charlie Cottontail, 
Inventor of our bunny mail. 
Come, Charlie, up in front and say 
Why you should win the crown 
today. 
CHARLIE (Stepping up front and ad- 


dressing BUNNIES and audience): 

You folks know me, and know my 
name. 

I’m sure you know my claim to 
fame — 

The postmaster for bunny mail: 

That’s me, folks — Charlie Cotton- 
tail! 

(Bunnies clap. JupGeE holds up his 
hand.) 

JupGE: You’re out of order! 

subside. 


Please 


There’ll be no noise when I preside. 
(BUNNIES quiet down.) 

CuaruiE: I’ve hurried ’til my legs 

were sore, 

And brought the mail to every door. 
I’ve sent designs, delivered notes; 
I’m sure that I deserve your votes. 
(Jurors whisper to each other.) 


Aut: Our Charlie thought up bunny 
mail, 
And sent the letters without fail. 
This surely was a worthwhile thing 
To help the Easter work this spring. 
JuDGE (Consulting paper): 
The next is Peter Pinkeye here 
To tell us what he’s done this year. 
PETER (Stepping forward): 
I thought and figured out a way 
To send out all the eggs today. 
I made up files and had them fixed 
So children’s names would not be 
mixed. 
The eggs we hid in all the yards 
We did according to my cards, 
And Easter work was done with 
ease, 
So vote for Peter Pinkeye, please. 
(Jurors whisper to each other.) 
Au: The cards worked well. That we 
can say. 
They helped us hide the eggs today. 
JupGE (Looking at paper): 
Now Walter Whiteears’ next to tell 
Of how he taught us all to spell. 
Come, Walter, stand and say out 
loud 
Why you think you will please this 
crowd. 
WALTER (Coming forward): 
When I was just a little one 
My mother taught me spelling’s fun. 
And so eggs wouldn’t be the same, 
I went and painted on a name. 
I showed the other bunnies too 
That spelling names was fun to do. 
Because I’m wise, I’m sure you'll see 
The title this year goes to me. 
Aut: He taught us all the a-b-c’s, 
And names on eggs are sure to 
please. 
(Jurors whisper.) 





JupGe: Now, have we heard from 
everyone? 
Are all the speeches this year done? 
Au: There’s no one else we have to 
hear. 
So pick “The Bunny of the Year’’. 
(Mrs. HEN comes walking in. Mr. 
and Mrs. Easter Bunny go to greet 
her.) 
Easter Bunny: Well, 
here! It’s Mrs. Hen. 
I’m glad to see you here again. 
Mrs. Hen: I went out for some sun 
And saw you having fun. 
I want to know, how did things go 
Now that our work is done? 
Mrs. Bunny: We hear that all the 
children thought 
Your eggs were grand. And so they 
ought, 
For without you to help us so 
There’d be no Easter eggs, you 
know. 
Mrs. Hen: But I loved helping you. 
I’m sorry Easter’s through. 
And if I can, I’ll help again 
And next year’s work I’ll do. 
(The Jurors, who have been whisper- 
ing and writing on slips of paper, now 
go up and speak to the JuDGE.) 
JupGe: Please, everybody, step aside, 
For I have just been notified 
The jurors wish to speak their minds 
And tell you all how each one finds. 
Jurors (Stepping forward and speaking 
together) : 
After stern deliberation 
From this honored corporation 
We report a declaration 
For your kind consideration. 
Juror 1: I am afraid we can’t decide; 
The voting isn’t even tied. 
There’s one for Charlie Cottontail 


look who’s 


But that vote was of no avail, 
For one of us wrote in a note 
That Peter Pinkeye got his vote. 
Juror 2: The third vote is for Walter 
cast, 
So no decision could be passed. 

Au: This seems a disappointing way 
To end our very special day. 

Juror 3: We jurors are agreed as one 
That this proposal should be done: 
We think a title ought to go 
To someone who has helped us so. 

Juror 1: And while at first it might 

seem queer, 
Because a bunny’s picked each year, 
Our Mrs. Hen has helped us most 
Although she’s never one to boast. 

Juror 2: A prize should go to Mrs. Hen 
For all the eggs she’s laid again. 

ALL: Why, certainly, the one who lays 
The Easter eggs deserves our praise. 

Mrs. Hen: No, stop! I don’t agree! 
And all of you must see 
I’m tickled pink, but please don’t 

think 
Such praise should come to me. 
JupGE (Holding up hand): 
Objection overruled. Proceed. 
I’m sure all bunnies are agreed. 
(Jurors take a long blue ribbon and 
drape it around Mrs. HEn.) 

Jurors (To Mrs. Hen): 

This ribbon will express to you 

Our deepest thanks for all you do. 

To Mrs. Hen we say three cheers 

For Easter work throughout the 
years. 

Ati (Waving hands): Hooray! 
Mrs. Hen, hooray! 

A title goes to her today. 

Let’s take her out upon the green 

And crown her there the Easter 
queen. 


For 





(JupGE and Jurors start to lead out 
Mrs. Hen. Other Bunnies follow, 
with Mr. and Mrs. Easter BuNNY 
bringing up the rear. As they exit, 





all cheer.) 

Hooray! Let’s cheer hooray again 

For Easter eggs and Mrs. Hen! 
THE END 


April Showers 


by Claribel Spamer 


Characters 
Betry 
Bos 
THREE MusHROOoMS 
THREE ELVES 
BLUEBIRD 
RABBIT 

SeTTinG: A clearing in a wood. 

At Rise: The MusHrRooms are crouch- 
ing behind their brown umbrellas at 
the center of the stage. 

First Musnroom (Popping up and 
raising his umbrella over his head): 
Up! Up! Up! Like lightning we 
spring up. (Pops down behind um- 
brella again) 

Seconp MusHnroom (Standing and 
raising umbrella): Tall! Tall! Tall! 
We grow fastest of all! (Gets down 
again) 

TuHirp MusHroom (Springing up): 
High! High! High! We reach up 
for the sky! (Gets down, and then the 
three pop up and remain standing, 
their umbrellas over their heads) 

First Musnroom: When April showers 

start to fall, 
The elves use us for a coverall. 
(The Musurooms stand motionless, 


the umbrellas poised directly over their 
heads. Berry and Bos enter from 


left.) 





Berry: Oh Bob, look at the mush- 
rooms! Such big ones! 

Bos: Gosh, I’ve never seen such ele- 
gant ones! Let’s take them to 
Mother and ask her to cook them 
for us. 

Berry: All right. (She runs up to First 
MusHuroom and takes his hand.) 
I'll take this one. You take the 
others. (Pulls his hand, but he 
braces his feet and looks stubborn) My, 
but it is hard to pick! (Gives a tug, 
and First MusHroom finally yields. 
She leads him out at right. Bos tugs 
at hand of Seconp MusHrRoom and 
then of ‘TH1rrp MusxHroom, and leads 
them off also. Etves enter from left. 
They dance about in a circle holding 
hands.) 

E.ves: Spring is here. Spring is here. 
April showers we all fear. 

If we’re hit by just one drop, 

We will fall down flat—kerplop! 
(As they speak the words “kerplop’, 
they stop dancing and demonstrate by 
falling down. Then they get up 
again.) 

First Eur: It’s time the mushrooms 
grew. They should be right here. | 
wonder why they are so slow. 
(BLUEBIRD hops in from right.) 

Seconp Exr: I wonder. They’d better 
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hurry. (Looks up) There’s a big 

cloud up there, and it might rain 

any time. 

Tuirp Er: Hello, Bluebird. Do you 
think it will rain soon? 

BLUEBIRD: Probably. After all, it’s 
April. You’re out of luck this year 
too, for Betty and Bob have just 
picked the Mushrooms. 

THREE Exves (Exclaiming): Picked 
them! 

BLUEBIRD: Yes, I saw them just now. 
They are taking them home to be 
cooked. 

First ELF: Heavens! What shall we 
do? 

BLUEBIRD: You'll have to take shelter 
under a tree. 

Seconp EF: But rain falls through 
the trees just a little bit. 

Tuirp Exr: And just a little bit is too 
much. 

First E.tr: The mushrooms have al- 
ways been perfect protection, be- 
cause they are so big and round and 
flat. 

BLUEBIRD: I know. 
brellas. 

Seconp Extr (Moaning): What shall 
we do? 

BLuEBiIRD: I will fly after them if you 
wish. I will try to lure them back 
here. 

Tuirp Eur (Giving him a little push): 
Yes, do! Go quickly. (BLUEBIRD 
goes out at right flapping his arms to 
simulate flying.) 

SeconD Exr (Peering after him): I 
hope it works. (BLUEBIRD’s voice 
is heard singing offstage at right. 
The Exves keep looking eagerly in 
that direction.) 

Betty (Offstage at right): Oh look, 


Just like um- 





Bob. A bluebird! 

Bos (Offstage): Isn’t he a beauty? 

Berry: And how prettily he sings. 
Look how he starts to fly away, and 
keeps coming back to the trees near- 
est us. Do you suppose he wants us 
to follow him? 

Bos: I don’t know. We haven’t time. 

Berty: Let’s, Bob. Maybe he wants 
to show us where he is going to build 
his nest. 

Bos: Birds never show boys and girls 
that. He is just playing. When he 
gets tired he will fly away. (Vozces 
fade and Buvuesirp hops in from 
right.) 

Seconp Eur: It didn’t work. We could 
hear it all. 

Buuesirpd (Sorrowfully): I wish I 
could do something. 

First Eur: Well, you tried. Thanks 
very much, Bluebird. 

Tuirp Eur: Yes, thank you, Bluebird. 

BiueEsirp: It was nothing. I wish it 
had worked. (Hops out at left.) 

First Exr (Suddenly): I have an idea! 
One of us can imitate a lost puppy. 
Betty and Bob are kindhearted 
children. If they hear it, they will 
come to give it help. 

Seconp E.tF: But when they get here 
and there is no puppy, what then? 

Tuirp Exr: We'll worry about that 
later. Maybe when they go away 
again they will be tired of carrying 
the mushrooms, or forget them. 

Second Eur: I guess it’s worth a try. 
Who can whine like a pup? 

First Eir: I can. (Whines. Second 
and Tutrp Etves shake their heads.) 

Tuirp Eur: That wasn’t very good. 
You try, Second. (Seconp ELF 
whines.) Not much better. (He 





whines. First and Seconp put their 

hands over their ears and make wry 
faces.) 

First Exr: Ouch! You sound more as 
if you were sick than anything else. 

Tuirp Exr (Peering off at right): It 
worked, though! Here they come! 

First Eur (Looking): So it did! 
Quick! Whine again! (Txarrp ELF 
whines. Then all three whine.) 

Bos (Offstage): I tell you, Betty, it’s 
nothing. It doesn’t sound like a 
puppy to me. It is probably just the 
wind in the trees. 

Betry (Offstage): Maybe you are 
right. (The Etves whine loudly.) 
No, it is something alive. 

Bos: Just some wild creature giving its 
lonely call. It will be getting dark 
soon. We ought to hurry. 

Berry (7imidly): What if it’s a wolf? 
Oh, let’s go! 

First Eur (Sighting): Well, it didn’t 
work. (Rassit enters from left.) 
Rassitr (Happily): Hello, everyone. 
(In singsong voice) It’s going to rain! 

It’s going to rain! 

Seconp EtF (Crossly): Is that good? 

RaspsirT: Sure. The rain will make the 
lettuce and carrots grow. 

Tuirp Eur: And shrivel us up like 
dried peas. 
Rassir: Why? 
umbrellas? 

Au. THREE ELves (Loudly): No! 

Rapssir: Where are they? Didn’t they 
grow? , 

Seconp Extr (Sadly): They grew all 
right. And were picked. 

Turirp Er: And carried away. 
Rassit: Hmm. That is too bad. 
Maybe I can help you. 
First Exr (Eagerly): How? 


Haven’t you your 


Rassir: Never you mind. But I shall 





go and try. Which way did they go? 
(The Etves point to right. Rassir 
hops out at right.) 

Seconp EF (Sitting down and crossing 
his legs): We might as well try to be 
calm while we wait. (First and 
Tuirp ExveEs also sit.) 

Tuirp Exr: You are right. Getting 
upset won’t help. 

MusHrooms (Offstage): When April 

showers start to fall 
The elves use us for a coverall. 
(ELVES jump up, clap, and then 
grasp hands and whirl in a circle.) 

Eves: They’re coming back! They’re 
coming back! (Musnrooms and 
Rassir enter from right. Rassir is 
leading them in a line. He leads them 
to center, and they stand there holding 
their umbrellas.) 

First Eir (Rushing to Rassir): How 
did you do it? 

Rassit (Puffing out his chest proudly): 
I followed them until I caught up 
with them. I hopped right up under 
Betty’s and Bob’s noses, and nibbled 
First Mushroom a little bit. (First 
MusxHroom gives Raspir a rueful 
look and rubs a place on his umbrella.) 
Then I pretended that it was poison 
and fell down as though I were dead. 

Sreconp Musuroom: Betty said, “Bob, 
these aren’t mushrooms. Look what 
they did to that poor little rabbit.” 

Txuirp Musxroom: Bob said, ‘They 
must be toadstools. We'd better 
leave them here.”’ 

First Musuroom: And they did. As 
soon as the children were out of 
sight, Rabbit brought us back. 

Etves (Forming a circle around RaBBIT 

and dancing): Thank you, Rabbit! 
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Thank you, Rabbit! Thank you, RooM where he huddles under an 


Rabbit! umbrella.) 

Rassit (Looking up): I think I felt a Rapsir: Yes, it is really raining. 
drop of rain on my ear. April is here. 

First Er: Mercy! We must take 
cover. (Each ELF runs to a MusuH- THE END 
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Part Four 





Career Play 





The Case of Mr. X 


by Samuel S. Richmond 


Characters 
Caro. RoBERTS medical 
HEATHER RAYMOND technicians 


JEAN Dope, a nurse 

WiLuiaM Waite, a high school senior 

Dr. Hart 

Dr. GALE 

SerrinG: The laboratory of a hospital. 

At Rise: Caro is working at table, 
center. She ts looking through a 
microscope, taking notes on a pad 
beside her. After a moment she moves 
to left, picks up a slide from table, 
holds it to light, then moves back again 
to microscope. JEAN enters from 
right. 

JEAN: Hi, Carol. Finished that test 
on the Berman kid, yet? 

Caro: Just finishing. Be through in a 
minute. Come in and relax awhile. 

JEAN (Slumping into chair, right): 
Might as well while I have the 
chance. I’ve about fifteen minutes. 
(Pause) I don’t think you'll find 
anything on that slide but strep 
and maybe some bubble gum. I’m 
sure he has a strep throat. 

Caro. (Moving to table, left and writ- 
ing): You are right, all but the 
bubble gum. He’s loaded with strep. 
Here’s the report on it. (Gives paper 
to JEAN) 


JEAN: Thanks. I'll take it with me 


when I go. I figured the kid didn’t 
have 


diphtheria, but old Doc 


Wrangle wasn’t satisfied. He’s more 
cautious than an old lady crossing 
Broadway. He’s even got the kid 
isolated. You don’t see much 
diphtheria these days. 

Caro: I found a case about two years 
ago. I was glad I recognized it. 

JeAN: Oh, I suppose there are some 
children who haven’t been im- 
munized. But if you had to run a 
Schick test on every kid with a sore 
throat, you wouldn’t do much else 
here in the laboratory. 

Caro: I’d rather run a hundred tests 
and find them all negative than let 
one youngster get by with diph- 
theria until it was too late. 

JeAN: Oh, sure. I know that’s right. 
But Doc Wrangle is just an old fuss- 
budget. Where’s Heather? 

Caro. (Relaxes in chair, left): She’s 
down with Dr. Hart doing a spinal 
tap. 

JEAN: On whom? A polio suspect? 

Caro: On that case everyone is talk- 
ing about. The mysterious Mr. X. 
She’s run about every test there is 
on him, and still nothing shows up. 
She checked off diabetic coma before 
she went down. 

JEAN: And does that case have Dr. 
Hart bothered! Nancy Clark has 
him, and she was saying at dinner 
they’ve just about decided he’s 
either faking or dying. They can’t 
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get a thing out of him. He just lies 

there and looks at them. 

Caro: Can’t he talk? 

JEAN: He doesn’t even say ouch when 
they stick him with a hypo. Nancy 
says he’s good looking. She has him 
built up as a handsome scion of a 
wealthy family who’s running away 
from someone he doesn’t want to 
marry. So he won’t give his name. 

Caro (Laughing): Oh, no! That’s too 
much. 

JEAN (Smiling): Some imagination, eh? 
It’s my guess he was just hitch- 
hiking somewhere, maybe back to 
college. Funny way to hitch a ride, 
though, lying in the middle of the 
highway. 

Caro.t: X-rays haven’t shown any 
injuries — no alcohol in the blood. 
Nothing, in fact, as yet. 

JEAN: If Dr. Hart doesn’t find some- 
thing soon he’ll have the police take 
his fingerprints. Maybe the guy’sa 
case for a psychiatrist. (Chuckles) 
The things that turn up in a hospital. 
One day it’s triplets, the next it’s the 
mysterious Mr. X. 

Carou: It’s exciting, isn’t it? There 
will be an emergency and a blood 
test on the patient the ambulance 
has brought in. Maybe it’s a burst 
appendix — maybe a transfusion. 
You never know what will turn up. 

JEAN: When you really think about it, 

the laboratory is a very important 

part of the hospital. But I should 
think your work would get boring, 
just peeping into microscopes, pour- 
ing over slides and test tubes all day. 

We nurses can always break the 

routine by gossiping with the pa- 

tients. 


Caro: I'll admit you can’t hold a 





conversation with a test tube, but 
work in a laboratory is anything but 
routine. Every case is different, and 
each test is a challenge of your skill. 
Which reminds me, I have a bacteria 
culture in the oven. Be right back. 
(She goes out left and returns very 
soon with a slide. Goes to microscope 
and works on it) Sometimes these 
things don’t turn out too well for 
the patient. This one is positive. 
(Moves again to table and writes re- 
port) It’s too bad. 

JEAN (Rising and walking left): When 
I was in high school, I thought about 
becoming a medical technician. But 
I think there was a bit more glam- 
our to nursing. (Picks up slide and 
looks at it) 

Carot: You could still become one. 
There’s a great opportunity in the 
field today. A graduate nurse, if she 
has thirty hours or so of college 
work in chemistry and biology, can 
get into one of the approved schools. 

JEAN: No thanks. There’s a shortage 
of nurses, too. I know I can always 
get work as a nurse. 

Caro: Both nurses and technicians 
are needed today. If anyone has 
two years of college work in the 
sciences and can graduate from one 
of the 294 approved hospital schools 
for technicians, she can always be 
sure of a secure position paying from 
1,500 to 3,000 dollars a year. 

JEAN: Two years in college — and how 
long in technical school? 

Caro: That depends. The minimum 
is twelve months. Usually it’s about 
two years. (WiLLIAM WHITE ap- 
pears gingerly at door, right. He 











pokes head in, and then enters.) 

JEAN: Ah — a customer! ; 

Carnot (Crossing to right): Hello. 
Something I can do for you? 

Wiuiam: Is this the place where I can 
find a technician to type my blood? 
Dr. Metwood sent me up. 

Caro: This is the place. ((Indicates 
chair) Sit down and I'll take care of 
you right away. 

JEAN (Aside to CAROL): What were we 
saying about things turning up in 
the laboratory? (7o Wiiu1aM) Are 
you going to be a blood donor? 

Wi.uiam: Yeah. If I’m the right type, 
I’m going to give some to the Pinker- 
ton kid. 

JEAN: I think he can use some. (Pause) 
Do you go to high school? 

Wiiuiam: Yep. Graduate this year, if 
I don’t flunk English. 

Caro. (Approaching him with cotton 
and syringe in hand): You look as 
though you have some nice red blood 
in you. 

Wituiam)3$(Suspiciously): Gee, you 
sound just like Boris Karloff. What 
are you going to do, stick me with 
that needle? 

Carnot (Laughing): I just want a 
sample of your blood. I can’t type 
it unless I get one. (Washing 
WILLIAM’s arm with cotton) I'll just 
take a little from this vein, and you 
won’t even notice it. Hold still, 
now. 

JEAN (Smiling): Do you need a nurse 
to hold your hand? I’m a nurse, you 
know. 

WiLu1aM (Grinning): I don’t need one, 
but I won’t object if you’d like to. 

JEAN: You’d better look closely at 
that blood, Carol. There may be a 


little wolf in it. 

Carot (She is apparently drawing 
blood from arm): There, that’s all. 
Now we'll see if you can give the 
Pinkerton boy some much needed 
blood. 

Wim: Gee, is that all there is to it? 
I hope the rest will be as easy. 
(CaroL works at table, center, as 
though typing blood throughout fol- 
lowing. To JEAN) So you’re a nurse, 
not a technician. Are you a gradu- 
ate? 

JEAN: No, I’m just like you. I’ll grad- 
uate this year—if I pass every- 
thing. 

WituiaM (Casually): I guess you have 
what it takes. (Quickly) To be a 
nurse, I mean. 

JEAN (Smiling): Oh, yes. Training, 
skill in handling patients — all of 
that. 

Wituiam (Looking around): This is 
quite a laboratory. Are there many 
men in this business? 

Caro.: There are some male techni- 
cians. Most of them got their start 
in the services. But the majority of 
technicians are women. Are you in- 
terested? 

WiiuiaM: Not me. I’m going to stick 
to the farm. I didn’t do so well in 
biology. It must take an awful lot 
of study to do this kind of work. 
Suppose you made a mistake. It 
would be tough, wouldn’t it? 

Caro -: It could be fatal for somebody. 
We don’t plan to make mistakes, any 
more than doctors do. We have to 
be careful and exact. 

Wim: I always figured the doctors 
did this kind of thing. You sure 
must know your stuff. 
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JeAN: You studied biology, you said. 
We have to study that and chem- 
istry and bacteriology. 

Wituiam: I'll still take the farm. 
(HEATHER enters from right.) 

HEATHER (Looking at WILLIAM): Well, 
company? (Moves to table, center 
carrying vial) 

JEAN: Hi, Heather. Just a blood type. 
A farmer with lots of red blood 
corpuscles. 

Carou (Moving to left and writing on 
pad): We have an “O” type, to be 
exact. (7’o Witu1AM) William White, 
is that right? 

Wituiam: Yep. 

Caro: Age? 

WILLIAM: Seventeen. 

JEAN: Anything new, Heather? 

Heatuer: And how. Tell you about it. 
(They go toward left and talk quietly) 

Caro. (Going to Wiiu1aAM): Take this 
report to Dr. Metwood. You are 
O.K. as a donor. Good luck, and 
I’m sure everyone will appreciate 
what you’re doing. 

Witu1am: Then I can give the kid 
some blood? 

Caro: As much as you can spare. 

Wiuuram: Gee, thanks. (Looking at 
JEAN) You know, it would be nice 
to have a nurse for the transfusion. 

JEAN (Laughingly): V’ll be right down 
to hold your hand, nature boy. 
(WILLIAM goes out right, grinning.) 
Kind of cute, isn’t he? 

HeaTtuHeEr: Seems to be. I have to get 
this spinal through. Dr. Hart will be 
up here for the report anytime, now. 

Caro: I'll help, Heather. Let me 
check your findings. 

JEAN: I wish I could see this through, 

but I can’t. (Moves to right) Have to 
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give a hypo. (Thoughtfully) You 

know, you will decide whether Mr. X 

becomes a medical mystery, a very 

sick man, a faker, or a case for the 
insane asylum. 

HeaTHER: We won’t decide anything. 
The patient’s spinal fluid will do 
that. 

JEAN: Yes, but suppose you overlook 
something. 

Carou: Jean! After all, we are pro- 
fessional people. We can’t afford to 
overlook anything. Especially when 
it may mean life. ..or... 

JEAN: If a nurse isn’t alert and doesn’t 
interpret the patient’s symptoms 
correctly, things can happen. But if 
you don’t make the correct diag- 
nosis, nothing happens. 

HEATHER (Seriously): 
can’t make mistakes. 

JEAN: I'll be back. I want to know 
what you find. There must be a lot 
of Mr. X’s in the hospitals today. 
(She goes off right.) 

Caro.: Where does that leave us? 

HEATHER: Over the microscopes, as 
usual. (They work at lab table 
quietly for a short time.) Everything 
seems clear. How about you? 

Caro.: Not a thing, yet. Shall we try 
again? Another slide? 

Heatuer: Yes, again and again. I’m 
sure there’s something. That man 
is sick — and nothing has shown up 
anywhere else. 

Caro: O.K. Let’s stay at it. (Dr. 
GALE and Dr. Hart enter right.) 
Dr. Hart: How is that spinal? Find 

anything? 

HeatTHer: We’ve run it through and 
haven’t found a thing, yet. 

Dr. Hart: I’m beginning to believe 
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you won't. Gale, this has me 
stopped. 

Dr. Gave: Well, you’ve done about 
all there is to do. It could be a trau- 
matic psychosis. No doubt a mental 
case, not physiological. 

Dr. Hart: Yes. I guess you’re right. 
(Sighs) Thanks, girls. I appreciate 
your help, Miss Raymond. 

Heatuer: But Dr. Hart, I’d like to go 
over this again. 

Dr. GALE: You didn’t find any blood? 

HEATHER: No, sir. 
I can tell. But sometimes things 
turn up even after several tests. So, 
if you don’t mind. 

Dr. Hart: Oh, no. Go right ahead. 
After all, a great deal depends upon 
your thoroughness. If you didn’t 
try and try again, we’d be making 
too many snap judgments. 

Caro. (70 Heatuer): Nothing here. 
(The doctors move to right.) 

HeatHer (Breathlessly): Look 
quick! (Caro. moves to HEATHER’S 
microscope.) Do you see anything? 

Carou (Looking): No, I don’t. It seems 
clear. 

HEATHER: Let me look again. 
does so.) Yes. It’s here. 
looks quickly.) 

Caro. (After a moment): I see it now. 
You have to look closely! 

Dr. Hart (/nterested): You found 
something? (Moves to them) 

HEATHER (Tensely): I’m sure there’s 
something here, Doctor. It isn’t 
easy to see. I’ll stain another slide. 
(She prepares another slide.) 

Dr. Harr (Peering into microscope): 

Mmm. Don’t see anything. The 

light’s not just right. (Adjusts 

microscope) Mmm. There is some- 


It’s clear as far as 
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thing here! Gale, we have it! 

Dr. GaLe (Coming quickly and look- 
ing): By George! I’d have missed 
that myself. What do you make of 
it? 

Heatuer: It didn’t show up on the 
first slide. It’s so easy to miss. 

Dr. Harr: It certainly is. (Thought- 
fully) Well, tubercular meningitis. 
Do you agree? 

Dr. Gate: That’s what I thought. 
And that explains everything. 

HEATHER (At microscope): It’s very 
clear here. Look. (Dr. Harr does 
So.) 

Dr. Harr (As he moves right): I want 
to tell you young ladies what this 


means. Your thoughtfulness and 
your professional integrity have 


helped us — and I hope, the patient. 
You have saved us from making a 
medical blunder. If you had over- 
looked what is on that slide... . 

Dr. Gate: I’d rather not think of it. 
Let’s be thankful they didn’t. 

Dr. Hart: Yes. Well, let’s do what we 
can. Perhaps there’s more hope than 
we dare to think. I have an idea. .. 
(They move to right, talking.) At 
least I’d like to try. (They go out 
right.) 

Caro: Gee, I’m all goose flesh. 

Heatuer: I feel funny inside, too. I 
wish it had been clear. . . and yet— 

Caro.: He has a chance, perhaps. . . 
though a slim one. (JEAN enters 
right, quickly.) 

JEAN: What’s the news? Don’t tell me 
you found something! I saw the 
doctors hurrying down the hall as 
though they had five ambulance 
cases. (Changing) Oh, don’t tell me. 

Bad news, eh? 
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HeaTHER: It isn’t good. The doctors JAN: Say, where can I find out where 


called it tubercular meningitis. those 294 approved schools for 
JEAN (Slumping into chair): Oh, poor technicians are? 

Mr. X. He’s no longer mysterious ——- Caroi: You mean you are interested? 

just very sick. Talk about drama in Jean: Interested? That case of the 

the laboratory. mysterious Mr. X has done things 
Caro: Well, let’s clean up. to me. This place is anything but 
Heatuer: And go through the routine boring. (Quick curtain) 

work until the next emergency 

comes. THE END 
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Part Five 





Radio Play 





Rip Van Winkle 


by Washington Irving 
Adapted for Radio by Walter Hackett 


Sounp: Rolling thunder. Up and hold 
under. 

Hupson (Calling): Rip Van Winkle! 
Rip Van Winkle! We are waiting 
for you. The game of nine-pins has 
started. Hurry, Rip! Hurry! 

Sounp: Up briefly and fade out into: 

Music: A rather ethereal, mystic theme. 
Forte and fade under. 

Narrator: Whoever has made a 
voyage up the Hudson must re- 
member the Catskill Mountains. 
They are seen to the west of the 
river, lording it over the rest of the 
country. Every change of season 

and weather affects the magical hues 

and shapes of these mountains. When 
the weather is fair, they are clothed 
in blue and purple. When the 
rest of the landscape is cloudless, 
they will gather a hood of grey 
vapors about their summits. At the 
foot of these mountains is a village of 
great antiquity, founded by the 

Dutch colonists. In that village 

tnere lived a simple, good-natured 

fellow by the name of Rip Van 

Winkle. Moreover he was a kind 


neighbor, and he was married .. . 
of that there was no doubt. 
Music: Out. 
Mrs. Van WINKLE (Calling out in 
shrill voice): Rip Van Winkle! Where 
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is that man? Rip, do you hear me? 

Rip (Away. Very meekly): Yes, I hear 
you, Mrs. Van Winkle. 

Mrs. VAN WINKLE: What’re you 
doing? 

Rip: Just resting. 

Mrs. VAN WINKLE: Resting! What 
kind of man am I married to? Come 
in this house. I have a thousand and 
one chores for you to do. Under- 
stand! 

Rip: Yes, my dear. 

Mrs. VAN WinK-E: To think I married 
you! What a fool I was! 

Rip (A bit more’ enthusiastically): Yes, 
dear! 

Music: Light theme. 
under. 

Narrator: A termagant wife may, in 
some respects, be considered a tol- 
erable blessing; if so, Rip Van 
Winkle was thrice blessed. Left to 
himself, Rip would have whistled 
his life away in perfect contentment. 
He was a great favorite among all 
the wives of the village, who took his 
part in all family squabbles. The 
children, too, would shout with joy 
when he approached. 

Music: Out. 

Biz: A group of children: “Rip, Rip 

Van Winkle!”” “We're so glad to see 
you.” “Rip, stop and talk to us.” 


Forte and fade 
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Rip (At this point he is about 40): Now, 
now, what is it you want? 

Boy 1: We’ve been waiting for you, 
Rip. 

Gir 1: And for a long time, too. 

Boy 2: There’s no school today. 

GIRL 2: It’s a holiday. 

Rip: Ab, that is very good. There is 
nothing I like better than a holiday. 
(Laughing) Ihave many of them, 
one each day of the year. 

Biz: Children laugh. 

Boy 1: We want to go fishing. 

Rip: A good day for it. Warm... 
not too much sun. 

Girt 2: But we don’t know the good 
streams, and you do. 

Girt 1: Yes, and we want you to take 
us. 

Rip: Oh, but I can’t. You see, Mrs. 
Van Winkle, my good wife, is send- 
ing me to get some shingles. Our 
roof needs mending. 

Girt 2: But you can always mend a 
roof. 

Boy 2: And it’s such a fine day. 

Boy 1: You’ve got to go with us. 

Rip (Weakening): Well, I shouldn’t — 

Boy 1: Please, Rip. 

Rip: I shouldn’t, but — 

Boy 2: Then you will go. 

Rip: Perhaps for just a few minutes. 

Gir 1 (Disappointed): Oh! 

Rip: Well, for a few hours, then. Let 
the shingles age a bit more. Let the 
roof leak a while longer. 

Biz: Children: “Good for Rip.” “He’s 
taking us fishing.” “Come along, 
Rip.” “Hurry, everybody.” 

Music: Lighthearted theme. Forte and 
fade under. 

NARRATOR: That was the great error 

in Rip’s composition: he had an in- 





superable aversion to all kinds of 
profitable labor. He would fish all 
day, with a rod as long and heavy as 
a Tartar’s lance. He would trudge 
through woods and swamps for 
hours, carrying his cumbersome 
fowling piece. He would never refuse 
to assist a neighbor, even in the 
roughest toil. He would run errands 
for neighbors and do little odd jobs. 
In a word Rip was ready to attend 
to anybody’s business but his own. 

Music: Out. 

Narrator: His wife, her tongue in- 
cessantly going, would say to him: 

Mrs. VAN WINKLE: Look at this house. 
It’s falling to pieces. Your fences 
have collapsed. Your fields are full 
of weeds. You sit by and watch our 
cow eat our cabbages. 

Rip: But she likes cabbages. 

Mrs. VAN WINKLE: Your father left 
you many acres, and bit by bit, 
through your carelessness and lazi- 
ness, they’ve dwindled away. And 
today all we have left is a small 
patch of corn and potatoes. 

Rip (Meekly): We had cabbages, until 
the cow ate them. 

Mrs. VAN WINKLE: And the land we 
have left, you let go to seed. 

Rip: You know our land, it’s the worst 
piece in the village. 

Mrs. Van WIinKtE: And I have the 
laziest, the worst husband in the 
village. 

Wotr (The dog): He barks from outside 
the house. 

Rip: It’s Wolf. 

Mrs. VAN WINKLE: You and that dog 
of yours. 

Rip: Can I let him in? 

Mrs. Van WINELE: No. 








Rip: But — 

Mrs. VAN WINKLE: No! 
are you going? 

Rip: For a walk. 

Mrs. VAN WINKLE: You have a wife 
and two children to feed. Go to 
work. 


Now where 


Rip: I am. I’m going to help Nicholas 
Van Vedder mend his barn. 

Music: Humorously doleful. Forte and 
fade under. 

Narrator: And that is the way it 
went in the Van Winkle household. 
The house became more weather- 

beaten, the weeds grew thicker and 

and 
tip’s two children 


higher, and the cow ate more 
more cabbages. 
— Judith and young Rip — were as 
wild and ragged as if they belonged 
In fact, young Rip not 
inherited father’s old 
clothes, but his habits as well. As 


for Wolf, the dog, courageous as he 


to nobody. 


only his 


was on a hunting trip, once he 
entered the house, his tail curled 
between his legs. Times grew worse. 
Mrs. Van Winkle kept dinning into 
her husband’s ears the ruin he was 
bringing on his family. A sharp 
tongue is the only edged tool that 
keener with 
When driven from the house, Rip 


grows constant use. 
consoled himself by frequenting a 
kind of perpetual club, which held 
its sessions on a bench before the 
local inn — “The King George the 
Third.” 
endless sleepy stories about nothing 
were told. 


Here gossip was born, here 


This informal club was 
presided over by an august personage, 
the owner of the inn, one Nicholas 
Van Vedder. 

Music: Out. 











Nicno.as: As a boy, I can remember 
my father telling me that the 
ghostly crew of Hendrick Hudson 
comes back to this section, and that, 
led by Hudson, it sails up the river 
on a voyage. 

Rip: You believe that, Nicholas? 

NicHo.as: I do, indeed I do. 

Rip: Has anyone in your knowledge 
ever seen Hudson and his crew from 
the “Half Moon’’? 

Nicuo.as (Grudgingly): N-no. But 
it is said that when the thunder 
echoes through the Catskills, it is 
his crew playing at bowls. 

Rip: It may be as you say, Nicholas. 
I have tramped all through these 
mountains, in all kinds of weather, 
but never have I seen this ghostly 

(Shuddering) I don’t think I 
would enjoy the experience one bit. 

Nicuo.as: Nor would I. I much prefer 


crew. 


to sit here in the shade, where it is 
quiet and peaceful, with no inter- 
fering noise. 

Mrs. Van WINKLE (Away): Rip! Rip 
Van Winkle! So this is where you 
are, you lazy good for nothing. 

tip (Wearily): Nicholas, what did you 
say about peace and quiet? 

Mrs. VAN WINKLE (Fading in): Don't 
you dare run away. I’ve been look- 
ing for you. 

Rip: Is something wrong, my dear? 

Mrs. Van WINKLE: Wrong! The roof 
over the woodshed collapsed, just as 
I was about to enter it. 

Rip (Hopefully): It didn’t strike you? 

Mrs. VAN WINKLE: Luckily, no. 

Rip: Too bad. 

Mrs. VAN WINKLE (Sharply): What 
did you say? 

Rip: Nothing, nothing. 
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Mrs. VAN WINKLE: You’re to come 
home at once and clean it up. 
Rip: I will do it tomorrow. 
Mrs. VAN WINKLE: Now! 
stand! Now! 
Rip: (Groans): Very well. 
Nicuo.as: Mrs. Van Winkle, Rip and I 
were enjoying ourselves. 
no harm in talking. 
Mrs. VAN WINKLE (As though turning 
on him): Talk, talk, talk — that’s 
all you two do. Sit here in the shade 
and talk, and about what! Nothing! 
Nicuouas (With dignity): Mrs. Van 
Winkle, you are not to address me 


Under- 


There is 


in such a voice. I am a man of im- 
portance. 

Mrs. Van Wink ie: Indeed, Nicholas 
Van Vedder! It’s en- 


courages this lazy husband of mine. 


you who 
It’s you who helps make him lazy 
and idle. Not that he needs en- 
couraging. And don’t me 
back. (Jo Rip) And now you, my 
shiftless husband, come home and 
fix that roof. (Fading) If you aren’t 
there inside another five minutes, I'll 
be back, and this time I'll not be so 
easy on you. 


answer 


Nicnouas: Rip, as the years go by, 
your wife becomes worse and worse. 
Rip (Hopelessly): If only I could get 
away from her tongue! That’s im- 
possible, but I like to think about it. 
Nicuouas: I would not stand for it. 
You’re the head of your family. 
tip: | wonder. 

Nicuo.ias: And therefore you have a 
right to be shiftless and lazy, if you 
wish. 

Rip: Thank you, Nicholas. In you, I 
have a good friend. (Sighing) Well, 
I suppose I should be going. But 


“J 


or 


tomorrow, Wolf and I will get up 
early and spend the day in the 
woods hunting; anything to escape 
her tongue. 

Music: A theme of outdoors. Forte and 
fade under. 

NarRRATOR: The next morning’s sun 
had barely blossomed before Rip 
and his dog were in the woods. It 
was a warm Indian Summer day, an 
ideal one in which to ramble. Rip 
was engaged in his favorite sport of 
squirrel hunting. Unwittingly he 
and Wolf had scrambled to one of 
the highest parts of the Catskills. 
Late panting and fa- 
tigued, Rip threw himself on a green 
knoll. Far below him was the lordly 
Hudson River. On the other side he 
looked down into a deep mountain 
glen — wild, lonely, and dark, the 
bottom scarcely lighted by the rays 
of the setting sun. 


afternoon, 


For some time 
Rip lay musing on this scene. Even- 


ing was gradually advancing. The 
mountains began to throw their 


long blue shadows over the valleys. 
Rip addressed Wolf, who lay at his 
feet. 

Music: Out. 

Rip: It will be dark long before we 
reach home, Wolf. 

Wo tr (Barks as tf to say): “TI agree.” 

Rip (Sighs): Mrs. Van Winkle, she is 
going to be very displeased with us. 
She’ll scold me until my head spins. 
And you, Wolf, she may take the 
broom to you. 

Wotr: Growls unhappily. 

She 

leads us both a dog’s life. But never 

mind, while I live you’ll never want 

a friend to stand by you. 


Ripe: She doesn’t understand us. 








WoLrF: Gives several short barks. 

Rip: Well, I suppose we should start 
back. Come on, Wolf. 

Sounp (Recorded): Distant rumble of 
thunder. 

Rip: Oh, Oh! Thunder. 

Sounb: Thunder repeated. 

Rip: Just our luck to get caught in a 
mountain storm. Up we go, Wolf. 
We have a long way to travel. 

Crew MEMBER (Off tn distance, calling 


out): Rip Van Winkle! Rip Van 
Winkle! 

Rip: Peculiar! I thought I heard a 
voice. 


Wo tr: Barks excitedly. 

Rip: Must have been a passing crow. 

Crew MemBer (Still away): Rip Van 
Winkle! Rip Van Winkle! 

Rip (Apprehensively): That is a. voice, 
Wolf. Look—climbing over the 
rocks. A man! It may be a neigh- 
bor, who needs a hand. 

Wo tr: Youls. 

Rip: Now, now, Wolf, that is no way 
to act. Remember, we are always 
glad to help anyone who needs it. 
(Calling out) Hello, there! Can we 
help you? Perhaps you are lost! 

Music: Mysterious theme. Sneak under 
and hold. 

Narrator: Rip was surprised at the 
stranger’s appearance. He was a 
short square-built old fellow, with 
thick bushy hair and a grizzled 
beard. His dress was of the antique 
Dutch fashion. He bore on his 


shoulder a stout keg. The stranger 
made signs for Rip to approach and 
help him with the load. 

Music: Out. 

Rip (No pause): You need some help, 
and you have met up with the right 





fellow. Here, shift it to my shoulder. 
(Grunting) My, but this keg is 
heavy. What’s in it? My name is — 
(Suddenly aware of the fact) But you 
know who I am, for you called me 
by name. “Rip Van Winkle,” you 
cried. Your name is what? (Pause) 
You are not very talkative, are you? 
(Cheerfully) Well, on the other hand, 
I talk too much. By the way, this is 
my dog, Wolf. Wolf, say hello. 

Wotr: Growls and whines. 

Rip: That is no way to talk to a 
stranger. And now, sir, where do we 
go with this keg? 

Music: Repeat preceding theme of 
mystery. Sneak and hold under. 

NARRATOR: But the stranger spoke not 
a word. Instead, he beckoned Rip 
to follow him. They clambered up 
a narrow gully, apparently a 
dried-up river bed. As they as- 
cended, Rip every now and then 
heard long rolling peals, like distant 
thunder. The sound seemed to issue 
out of a deep ravine that lay ahead. 
Passing through this ravine, they 
came to a hollow. It was like a small 
amphitheatre, surrounded by per- 
pendicular precipices. The area 
seemed to have over it a twilight 
grayness. A silence hung heavy, 
one that inspired awe and checked 
familiarity. Still Rip’s companion 
spoke not a word. On entering the 
amphitheatre, new objects of wonder 
presented themselves. On a level 
spot was a company of odd-looking 
personages playing at ninepins. 
They were dressed in quaint fashion. 
Their faces, too, were peculiar. One 
had a large head and small piggish 
eyes; the face of another seemed to 
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consist entirely of nose. They all 
wore beards. Nothing interrupted 
the stillness, but the noise of the 
bowling balls. 

Music: Out into: 

Sounp (In strong): Thunder. Up and 
out. 

Rip (Amazed): Well, what do you 
know, Wolf! So that is the thunder 
we heard. Those bowling balls as 
they play ninepins. I have never 
seen them before, have you, Wolf? 

Wo tr: Whines uneasily. 

Rip: Don’t be uneasy. They don’t 
talk, but neither do they appear un- 
friendly. You know, they look just 
like the people in that old Dutch 
painting Nicholas Van Vedder has 
hanging in his house. 

Sounp: Another peal of thunder. 

Rip (Calling out): Very well bowled, 
sir. Excellent! (Zo Woitr) Hmm! 
He might at least answer me. I was 
only being friendly. (Surprised) So! 
Look, one of them is coming toward 
us. 

Wor: Barks wildly, and continues, 
fading off, until his voice is lost in the 
distance. . 

Rip (Calling out, against Wour’s bark- 
ing): Wolf, Wolf! Come back. Come 
back, I say. Wolf! (Moaning) Now 
why did old Wolf do that? Some- 
thing is bothering him. (Philo- 
sophically) He won’t go far, and if he 
does, he’ll find his way back home. 

Hupson: Good evening. 

Rip: Good evening to you, sir. 

Hupson: You may put down that keg. 

Rip: Thank you. It zs rather heavy. 
(A bit nervously): Your friends like 
to bowl. (No answer) I—I hope 
I am not bothering you. 
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Hupson: We have been expecting you, 
Rip Van Winkle. 

Rip: First that other man called me by 
name, and now you. You know who 
Iam. How? 

Hupson: It does not matter. 

Rip: You are strangers hereabouts. 

Hupson: No, far from strangers. 

Rip: I thought I knew everyone for 
miles around, but I do not know any 
of you. 

Hupson: Naturally. 

Rip: Why “naturally”? 

Hupson: We came to these parts long 
before you were born. 

Rip (Puzzled): Then you keep your- 
selves well hidden. 

Hupson: We do. 

Rip: What is your calling? 

Huspon: We follow the sea. 

Rip: Sailors? 

Hupson: Yes. 

Rip (Trying to make conversation): My 
dog, Wolf, he got frightened, I guess. 
He ran away, but he’ll be back. 

Hupson: He won’t return. 

Rip: No? 

Hupson: No. 

Rip: I live some distance from here — 
in a little villlage. 

Hupson: Yes, I know that. 

Rip: But how? 

Hupson: It does not matter. 

Rip: I find your remarks very puzzling. 
I wish you would explain them. 

Hupson: Later, perhaps. First we will 
drink from the keg. 

Music: Light fantasy. Sneak and hold 
under. 

Narrator: As Rip watched, his com- 
panion, who seemed to be the leader, 

emptied the contents of the keg into 
large flagons. At a command from 





him, Rip served the peculiar assort- 
ment of men. They stared at him as 
they drank, and in such a manner, 
that his heart turned within him. 
His knees knocked together. But by 
degrees Rip’s apprehension sub- 
sided. He even ventured to taste 
the beverage. He repeated this sev- 
eral times, until his head started to 
swim. After a while, the leader 
beckoned to Rip. 

Music: Out. 

Hupson: You wish to know more 
about me and these men? 

Rip: Well, yes, I do. 

Hupson: Then I shall tell you. First, 
let me say that you are the first per- 
son in many years to see me and my 
crew. 

Rip: Thank you. 

Hupson: A great many years ago I dis- 
covered this river. 

Rip: What river? 

Hupson: This river, the one that 
stretches below us. 

Rip: The Hudson! 

Hupson: The Hudson. 

Rip: Then — you’re . . . you’re — 

Hupson: Yes, I am Hendrick Hudson. 

Rip: You are joking. 

Hupson (Warningly): I do not joke. 

Rip: And these men are your crew? 

Hupson: The original crew that first 
sailed up the river with me. 

Rip: Excuse my saying so, but you — 
all of you — you’re dead. 

Hupson: According to you, and people 
like you — yes. 

Rip: Today, while I rambled, I saw the 
river, but not a sign of your boat, the 
— er — the — 

Hupson: The “Half Moon.” No, you 
failed to see it. We sail cloaked in a 
sheet of billowing fog. We sailed past 
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this city New Amsterdam, now 
known as New York — past it and 
up the river. 

Rip: Then what Nicholas Van Vedder 
told me is true. He told me of the 
legend concerning you, but I did not 
really believe him. 

Hupson: We keep a vigil here, once in 
every twenty years. I pause here 
and there, en route, to see what is 
being done with the territory I dis- 
covered. 

Rip: Are you satisfied, Captain Hud- 
son? 

Hupson: In part, only in part. 

Rip: You will be here much longer? 

Hupson: No. We leave tonight on the 
tide. 

Rip: And — 

Hupson: We will not return for an- 
other twenty years. 

Rip (Sighing): I never thought I would 
meet a company of ghosts. 

Hupson: How do you know we are 
ghosts? 

Rip: Well, Captain Hudson, what are 
you then? 

Hupson: Guardians of this river, as I 
have told you. 

Rip (A bit sleepily): Well, I don’t know 


what to make of all this. Should 
leave. . . long way home. Wife. . . 
she. . . expects me.. . . (Yawns) 


Hupson: You need be in no hurry, Rip 
Van Winkle. 

Rip (Getting sleepier): My eyes .. . 
blurred swimming. Tired. 
May as well rest... for... few 
minutes. (A long, drawn-out moan.) 

Hupson: Rest well, Rip, for you de- 
serve it. 

Music: A theme showing the passing of 
time. Forte and out into: 

Sounp: Twittering of birds. Hold under. 
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Rip (Yawns deeply): Where am I? 
(Suddenly awake) Oh! Surely I have 
not slept here all night. But I have. 
What excuse shall I make to Mrs. 
Van Winkle? Captain Hudson and 
his crew! Where are they? Hmph! 
Disappeared! Oh, that flagon! That 
flagon! What was in it? (Groans) 
Well, I must get up. (Groans) My 
joints! Stiff! These mountain beds 
don’t agree with me. My gun. Ah, 
here it is. (Angrily) But this can’t 
be my gun, not this rusty old fire- 
lock. It’s that crew of Hudson’s, 
they’ve stolen my gun. And where’s 
Wolf? (He whistles twice, then calls.) 
Wolf! Here, Wolf! (He whistles 
again.) Even my dog has left me. If 
only I can find Captain Hudson. 
(Suddenly realizing it) They’ve gone, 
every one of them. Last night the 
captain said they were sailing on the 
tide. A good thing, for it is their 
fault I stayed away all night. May 
as well face my wife’s tongue. 

Sounp: Birds out. 

Music: Sneak and hold under. 

Narrator: The morning was passing 
away, and Rip was famished. So he 
shouldered the rusty firelock and 
turned his steps homeward. It was 
with considerable difficulty that he 
did so, for the terrain seemed to have 
changed. He found the gully up 
which he and his companion had 
ascended the preceding evening; but 
a mountain stream was now foaming 
down it. Eventually, however, he 
made his way to familiar ground. As 
he approached the village he met a 
number of people. 

Music: Out. 

Rip: Good morning. 





Man: Morning. 

Woman: Are you lost? 

Rip: Lost! No, not at all. Why should 
I be? 

MAN (Fading a bit): Strange appearing 
character. 

Woman (Fading): Yes, and did you 
notice his beard? 

Rip (To himself): Now, who are those 
strangers? And this talk of a beard 
— (Suddenly) They were talking 
about me. My beard has grown. It’s 
almost a foot long. How could that 
happen overnight! I could swear 
that the village has grown larger. It 
seems to have more people and 
houses. 

Biz (Fading in): A group of children 
laughing and calling out. Sustain 
under Rip’s speech. 

Rip: At last! Children! My friends. 
At least they won’t be strangers. 
(He calls out) Good morning, boys 
and girls. Good morning to you. 

Biz: Stops abruptly. 

Boy: What a funny looking old man. 

Rip: Don’t you remember me, your old 
friend, Rip Van Winkle? 

Grr: He frightens me. 

Girt 2: Me, too. 

Rip: You are joking with me. 

Boy 2: We never saw you before. 

Giri: Mr. Graybeard! 

Boy: An old scarecrow! 

Girt 2: He frightens me. 
away. 

Grr: Yes, let’s. Hurry! 
Biz (Fading away): Children hooting 
and yelling at Rip, as they run off. 
Rip (Hurt): Now, that is a fine recep- 
tion to give me. But as a matter of 
fact, I didn’t really recognize them. 
Surely this is my native village, my 


Let’s run 








home, which I left only yesterday. 

There are the Catskills, down there 

is the Hudson. 

Music: Repeat previous theme. 
in and hold under. 

Narrator: It was with some difficulty 
that Rip found his own house. He 
found it had gone to decay — the 
roof fallen in, the windows shattered, 
the doors off the hinges. He entered 
the house. It was empty, appar- 
ently abandoned. He hurried forth, 
and hastened to his old resort — the 
village inn. It, too, was gone. A 
large rickety building stood in its 
place. The sign read: “The Union 
Hotel, Jonathan Doolittle, proprie- 
tor.” The great tree was gone. In 
its place reared a pole, and from it 
fluttered a flag, on which was an 
assemblage of stars and stripes. The 
sign no longer carried the ruddy 
countenance of King George the 
Third. Instead, it bore the face of a 
stranger. Underneath was painted: 
“General Washington.” A crowd 
was gathered about the door. A 
bilious-looking fellow, his pockets 
stuffed with handbills, was harangu- 
ing vehemently. 

Music: Out. 

Pouitici1aNn (A rolling voice): And in 
conclusion, I say that at this next 
election keep in mind that I am for 
citizens’ rights and liberty. Remem- 
ber that, remember Bunker Hill and 
Yorktown, the heroes of ’76, and re- 
member me when you cast your vote 
in this forthcoming election. Send 
me to Congress. Thank you. 

Biz: Clapping and shouts. Ad libs. 

Purrine Man: You, old man, are you 

a Federal or a Democrat? 


Sneak 
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Rip (Bewildered): I don’t know. 

PurrinGc Man: Indeed! You must be 
one or the other. 

Nasa Voice: What brings you to this 
election rally with a gun on your 
shoulder, and a mob at your heels? 

Rip: These people followed me. 

Nasa Voice: Are you trying to start 
a riot? 

Purrinc Man: I'll wager he is. 

SHarp TONGUE (A woman): That’s it, 
he’s here to make trouble. 

Biz: Angry ad libs from onlookers. 

Rip (Protesting): Gentlemen, kind 
folks, I am but a poor, quiet man, a 
native of the place, and a loyal sub- 
ject of the king, God bless him! 

Biz: Angry voices. 

Nasau Voice: He’s a Tory. 

SHarp TonGuvueE: A spy! 

Purring Man: Hustle him away. 
Drive him from this village. 

PouiticiANn: Just a minute! I’ll get to 
the bottom of this. 

Biz: The voices die out. 

Po.uiticiANn: Now, sir, just what do you 
want here? 

Rip: I mean no harm. I’m just search- 
ing for some of my neighbors. 

Suarp Tonaue: Neighbors! A likely 
story. 

Nasa Voice: If you have friends 
hereabouts, name them. 

Rip: They used to gather at the old inn, 
which should be standing here. 

Pouitic1an: Name them. 

Rip: Well, there was Brom Dutcher. 

Voice: Brom Dutcher went off into 
the army. He never came back 
again. 

Rip: Where’s Van Bummel, the school- 
master? 

Suarp ToncuE: He went off to the 
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wars, too; now he lives in the West— 
in the Ohio country. 

Rie: And Nicholas Van Vedder? 

PurFrine Man: Nicholas Van Vedder! 
Why, he’s dead and gone these 
eighteen years. 

Rie: I do not understand all this 
strange talk. Doesn’t anybody here 
know Rip Van Winkle? 

Rip 2np (A lazy voice): Yes, I’m Rip 
Van Winkle. 

Rip: You! But you’re only a young 
man. 

Rip 2np: Maybe, but I’m still Rip Van 
Winkle. Who are you? 

Ripe: I wish I knew. I’m not myself. 
I’m somebody else. You, you say 
you’re me. I was myself last night, 
but I fell asleep on the mountain, 
and they’ve changed my gun, and 
everything’s changed, and I’m 
changed, and I can’t tell what’s my 
name, or who I am. 

Nasa Voice: Poor chap! 

Purring Man: He seems harmless 
enough. 

Nasa Voice: I wonder. 

Po.itic1AN: Maybe we should take his 
gun away. 

SHarP Tonavue: He’s wild looking, if 
you should ask me. 

Rip 3rpv (A very young boy): Mama, 
I’m afraid. 

Jupira (Now a woman in her middle 
twenties): Hush, Rip, hush! The old 
man won’t bother you. 

Rip: Did you say the child’s name is 
Rip? 

JupiTH: It is. 

Rip: What is your name? 

JupirH: Judith Gardenier. 

Rip: And your father’s name? 

JupirH: Rip Van Winkle was his name. 





















It’s twenty years since he went away 
from home, with his gun, and no- 
body has seen him since then. His 
dog came home without him. I was 
then but a little girl. 

Rip: Where’s your mother? 

JupitH: Oh, she died but a short time 
ago. She broke a blood vessel yelling 
at a New England peddler. 

Rip: Yes, I can imagine. Young lady, 


Judith, don’t you know me? I’m 
your father—young Rip Van 


Winkle once — old Rip Van Winkle 
now! Does nobody recognize me? 
Biz: A few ad libs of surprise from 

crowd. 

Op Woman: Let me in. Let me look 
at this man. (Pause) Sure enough! 
It is Rip Van Winkle. Welcome 
home, neighbor. Where have you 
been these twenty years? 

Music: A theme of rejoicing, forte and 
fade under. 

NARRATOR: Rip’s story was soon told, 
for the whole twenty years had been 
to him but a single night. The 
neighbors stared when they heard it. 
Some were seen to wink, while 
others put their tongues into their 
cheeks. Rip’s daughter took him 
home to live with her. She had a 
snug, well-furnished house, and a 
fine husband. As for Rip’s son, he 
was employed on the farm, but 
evinced an inherited disposition. 

Music: Out. 

Rip: Son, your sister left word that she 
wants you to mend that broken 
chair. 

Rip 2np (Uninterested): Oh, that’s past 
mending, I’m afraid. Besides, 
Father, I have something more im- 
portant to do. 











Rip: And what might that be? 

Rip 2np: I promised to take some of 
the village boys on a fishing trip. 
I’m the only one who knows just 
_where the good streams are. 

Rip: I wish I were younger. I’d join 
you. By the way, Rip, you’re being 
married? 

Rip 2np: I’m contemplating it. 

Rip: Does the young lady try to tell 
you what to do? 

Rip 2np: No. 

Rip (A sigh of relief): See that she con- 
tinues that way. Good bye, Son. 
Have a good trip. 

Music: Repeat preceding theme. Sneak 
and hold under. 

Narrator: Old Rip resumed his old 
habits. He soon found many of his 
old cronies, though all the worse for 
time and wear. Having nothing to 
do, he took his place once more on 
the bench at the inn door. Soon he 
was reverenced as a chronicler of the 
old days. It was some time before 
he could comprehend the strange 
events that had taken place during 
his twenty-year sleep. He learned 
that he now was a free citizen of the 
United States. There was, however, 


— 


but one species of despotism which 
he despised, and that was — petti- 
coat government. Happily that was 
at an end. Of course, as chief story- 
teller of the village, his most fa- 
miliar tale was his own. 

Music: Out. 

Rip: Well, there I was playing nine- 
pins with Captain Hendrick Hudson 
and his crew. They had just sailed 
up the Hudson to look over things. 
They liked me and gave me some- 
thing to drink that made me sleep 
for twenty years. (Slight fade) And 
Hudson, he took me aside and he 
said: “Rip Van Winkle, you are a — 

Music: Repeat theme. Forte and fade 
under. 

Narrator: Even t this day the people 
of that section never hear a thunder- 
storm but they say it is Hendrick 
Hudson and his crew playing nine- 
pins. And it is a common wish of all 
henpecked husbands in the neigh- 
borhood, when life becomes difficult, 
that they might have a quieting 
draught of Rip Van Winkle’s flagon. 

Music: Up full to finish. 


THE END 
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Production Notes 


Rassit Foor 

Characters: 4 male; 5 female. 

Playing Time: 30 minutes. 

Costumes: Modern dress. Mrs. Taylor has an 
apron on. Betsy enters wearing a tan 
jacket. The Rabbit wears an ordinary suit 
and carries a cane; on his head is a rabbit 
mask with long white ears. 

Properties: Tattered books, haudkerchief, 
book, letter, rabbit’s foot. 

Setting: The living room of the Taylor home. 
A sofa is upstage center. Other chairs are 

laced around the room wivh tables and 
mps near them. The room is comfortably 
and attractively furnished. 

Lighting: No special effects. 


Hats AND RaBBITS 

Characters: 3 male; 2 female. 

Playing Time: 30 minutes. 

Costumes: Modern dress. Fred wears in a 
battered old hat and a top coat. Bud has a 
new gray Homburg hat. Billy wears an old 
cap. Agnes has a hat with a feather. 

Properties: Magazine, two hat boxes (in one 
hat box is u hat with a large bunch of 
cherries at the side, in the other, a hat with 
a large bow on top), phone k, large 
fuchsia plant wrap in paper. 

Setting: The Sanders living room. It is homey 
and comfortable. Upstage center is a fire- 
place with a mantel above it and a mirror 
above the mantel. In the rear wall to the 
right is a door leading into a small recep- 
tion hall and the front door, and in the 
center of the left wall is a door leading to 
the rest of the house. Against the right wall 
stands a large old-fashioned desk with 
books, paper and a telephone. Upstage 
from the desk is an easy chair with a small 
table near it. On the easy chair are two 
hat boxes. There is a pair of armchairs, 
one on each side of the fireplace, and other 
chairs are placed about the room with ac- 
companying tables and lamps. 

Lighting: No special effects. 


A Narrow SquEak 

Characters: 1 male; 4 female. 

Playing Time: 20 minutes. 

Costumes: Scene 1: All of the characters wear 
pajamas; Miss Merrell, Miss Bouton and 
Kathie have bathrobes. Scene 2: Kathie 
and Miss Merrell wear cotton dresses, and 
Kathie has on a sweater. Her foot is 
bandaged. Howard wears hiking clothes. 

Properties: Scene 1: Flashlights, robe, slippers. 
Scene 2: Magazines, pitcher of water, glass, 
note. 
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Setting: Inside a tent or shack of a summer 
camp. Two cots are in the center of the 
stage. Straight chairs are near each of the 
cots. Dressers, clothes hangers, and other 
chairs are placed near the walls. 

Lighting: In Scene 1 the stage is in semi- 
darkness. 


Tue Turee WisxHine Bacs 

Characters: 5 male; 4 female; male and female 
extras. 

Playing Time: 20 mi..utes. 

Costumes: All of the characters wear appro- 
priate fairy tale costumes. 

Properties: Scene 1: Dishes, cooking utensils, 
= tray, bowls, bowl of soup, bread, paper 

ag with two other smaller bags inside of it. 
Scene 2: Book, bags, large black bag packed 
with tools, teapot. 

Setting: Scene 1: The kitchen in the castle of 
Lord and Lady Bustledown. A fireplace 
is at rear center, and pots and pans hang 
down from the mantel above it. A long 
table is downstage center. Other furnish- 
ings may be added if desired. Scene 2: A 
room in the palace of the king. A velvet 
drape can hide the fireplace of Scene 1, and 
in front of the drape a sofa may be placed. 
The only other furnishings are a few chairs. 

Lighting: No special effects. 


A Matrer or BusINEss 

Characters: 4 male; 1 female. 

Playing Time: 20 minutes. 

Costumes: Modern dress. 

a Scene 1: Books, tobacco pouch, 
plate of sandwiches, knife, notebook, pencil, 
wire, crumbs, apple, package of tobacco. 
Scene 2: Coat, two bundles (in one bundle 
is an African violet plant; in the other, a 
on holding a white rabbit with a pink 


w). 

Setting: The living room of the Jackson home. 
Upstage center isa table. At right is a sofa. 
Other chairs, tables and lamps are placed 
around room to make it comfortable and 
attractive. 

Lighting: No special effects. 


Tue Piotr THICKENS 

Characters: 2 male; 3 female. 

Playing Time: 20 minutes. 

Costumes: Modern dress. 

Properties: Spyglasses, book, black cloth bag, 
tweezers, banana peel, crusts, wax paper, 
shoelace, gum paper, small bag of candy, 
orange peels. 























Setting: The woods. Bushes and trees should 
be placed around stage, leaves and shrubs 
on the ground. 

Lighting: No special effects. 


SoMEWHAT FoRGETFUL 

Characters: 4 male. 

Playing Time: 15 minutes. 

Costumes: Modern dress. The boys wear 
coats when they enter. 

Properties: Letters, stamps, oblong box inside 
of which is a large green bottle, gavel, 
paper. 

Setting: The living room of Harold’s home. 
The door at left is the entrance from the 
street, the door at right leads into Harold’s 
room. A bridge table and two chairs are set 
up in the middle of the room. Upstage 
center is a tall object covered with a white 
cloth. A couch is at right, and various 
other chairs and tables are placed around 
room. Decorations are hung on the walls. ., 

Lighting: No special effects. 


Tue Bunny Wuo Was Atways LATE 

Characters: 3 male; 1 female; bunnies may be 
either male or female. 

Playing Time: 10 minutes. 

Costumes: All of the bunnies wear appropriate 
bunny costumes; Easter Bunny wears 
white, and the rest wear colors. Easter 
Bunny can wear a top hat. Janet wears 
everyday dress. Squirrel and Robin are 
dressed in appropriate costumes, Squirrel 
in gray and Robin in brown with a red 
breast. 

Properties: Colored eggs. 

Setting: An outdoor scene. A hollow stump is 
near center of stage. Bushes and shrubs 
may be placed around the stage. 

Lighting: No special effects. — 


BUNNY OF THE YEAR 

Characters: 8 male; 2 female; male and female 
extras. 

Playing Time: 10 minutes. 

Costumes: All of the bunnies have long white 
ars and short tails made of cotton. The 
Judge wears a black robe, the Jurors, -col- 
ored robes. Mrs. Easter Bunny wears a 
bonnet with flowers and a long skirt. Mr. 
Easter Bunny has’a top hat and long coat. 
The other bunnies wear everyday clothes. 

Properties: Paper, long blue ribbon. 

Setting: The Easter Bunny’s garden. A fence 
with a gate runs along the right side of the 
stage. Flowers and shrubs may be placed 
about the stage. At center are four stools 
or chairs. 

Lighting: No special effects. 


APRIL SHOWERS 

Characters: 4 male; 1 female; Mushrooms, 
Bluebird and Rabbit may be either male or 
female. 

Playing Time: 10 minutes. 

Costumes: Betty and Bob wear everyday 
clothes. The Mushrooms are dressed in 
brown and carry brown umbrellas. The 
Elves wear green. The Bluebird has on a 
blue bird costume, and the Rabbit wears a 
white bunny costume. 

Properties: None required. 

Setting: A clearing in a wood. Shrubs and 
bushes may be placed around the stage, 
and a backdrop of trees may be used. 

Lighting: No special effects. 


Tue Case or Mr. X 

Characters: 3 male; 3 female. 

Playing Time: 20 minutes. 

Costumes: Carol, Heather and Jean wear white 
uniforms. Dr. Hart and Dr. Gale wear 
white jackets. William is dressed in every- 
day clothes. 

Properties: Pad, slides, paper, cotton, syringe. 

Setting: The laboratory of a hospital. At 
center is a long white table, and on the 
table are microscopes, bottles, test tubes, 
slides, etc. Small white tables are at left 
and right. Chairs are also white. 

Lighting: Lighting should be as bright as 
possible. A lamp should be on the table in 
the center. 











PLAYBOOKS 
Do You Know That... . 


=> If you are a subscriber you may ob- 
tain additional copies of any of the 
oy published in PLAYS for use 
»y members of the cast. 

> By purchasing playbooks you can 
save much time and eflort spent 
in copying out parts. 

=» We can supply you with copies of 
plays from both current and past 
issues. 





Each playbook costs only 15 cents. 
TAKE ADVANTAGE OF 
THIS TIME-SAVING AID 

To eliminate bookkeeping we suggest 

that payment accompany orders, 
especially for small quantities 


When ordering, please give name under which 
subscription is listed. 


PLAYS, INC. 


8 Arlington Street, Boston 16, Mass. 
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Famous AMERICAN ATHLETES OF Topay. 
Eleventh Series. By Frank Waldman. L. C. 
Page & Co. $3.00. 

All those interested in sports will enjoy 
getting the behind-the-scenes picture of stars 
from world of baseball, ice skating, golf 
and football as presented in this eleventh vol- 
ume in this series. At first one might question 
the fact that two thirds of the sports celebri- 
ties selected for inclusion in thi k are 
from the field of baseball, but, as is pointed 
out in the introduction by the Director of 
Athletics at Harvard, this is justified by the 
widespread interest in this truly American 
game. The human interest incidents in the 
telling about these sports figures add vitality 
and readability to the book. (For junior 
high and up.) 


Gree Sarrman, Reporter. By Jack Bech- 

dol. E. P. Dutton. $2.50 

Greg Sheridan came East from Minnesota, 
determined to land a job with a newspaper. 
After a good deal of discouragement he ies 
get a job on a surburban paper in Long Island 
... and finds that his boss is a girl. The story 
deals with Greg’s realization that the girl 
knows a lot about the newspaper business, 
and that adventure, excitement and romance 
are all in the day’s work. (For junior high 
and up.) 


Tue Srory or Our Catenpar. By Ruth 
Brindze. Illustrations by Helene Carter. 
The Vanguard Press. $2.50. 
Our calendar as used today has gone 

through many changes and developments over 

the centuries, and young people naturally are 
curious about the various stages in the histor 

of the calendar. This book answers their 
questions simply but fully. How were the 
months ? Why is there a leap year? 

How did the sun, the moon and the stars give 

us our calendar? These and many more ques- 

tions about our calendar are discussed in this 
readable book for young people. (For inter- 
mediates.) 


Urstate, Downstate. By M. Jagendorf. The 
V rd Press. $2.75. 
ers of folk stories, who are familiar 
with Dr. Jagendorf’s earlier book of folk tales 
New England Bean-Pot, will find humor and 
interest in this new collection from the Middle 
Atlantic States. They are told here with 


Spotlight on Books 
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imagination and excitement, and have cap- 
tured the magic and fantasy inherent in the 
original tales. (Junior high and older.) 


Come Be My Love. By Lavinia R. Davis. 

Doubleday & Co. $2.50. 

The summer when Jib Bolton was nineteen 
was the turning point of her life, for it was the 
first time that ie was really on her own. It 
was the first time for many other experiences 
for Jib — finding a job as a gardener, falling 
in love, becoming engaged, becoming part of 
a busy community in New England. There 
are naturally many ups and downs in Jib’s life 
that summer, and through it she learns how 
to face the modern complex world. It isan 
honest and fast-moving novel that will be 
absorbing for teen-agers. (For teen-agers.) 


ScripTBpook. Edited by 
J. Weston Balch, Pub- 


Rapio PLayYers’ 
Herbert Prescott. 
lisher. $10.00. 
This is a collection of fifteen radio plays 

designed chiefly for amateur production. 
The plays are royalty-free for amateurs for 
three years. The scripts were selected from 
over 400 submitted to the Grinnell College 
Radio Workshop, and have been tested by 
actual broadcast. Along with the scripts are 
complete directions for production, sound 
effects, music, etc. Seven of the plays run to 
fifteen minutes; seven to about a half hour; 
and there is one eight-part radio adaptation 
of Macbeth. 


Tue Best CaHrisTMas. 
Doubleday & Co. 81.50. 
The feeling of warmth and unselfishness 

that is commonly associated with the Christ- 

mas season is abundant in this story of Erkki 

Seppala. It takes place on Cape Ann, on the 

North Shore of Massachusetts, and is full of 

charm and interest for young readers. It is 

also a good story for reading aloud. (For 
intermediates.) 


By Lee Kingman. 


Srory-TeELierR Poems. 
Winston. $2.00. 
Those who remember the charm of Miss 

Bennett’s earlier book of verse for children, 

Around a Toadstool Table, will be delighted 

to have another book of verse about “the 

things that every child sees — dragonflies, 

pixies, bumbling bees,” etc. etc. She has a 

talent for seeing things through a child’s eyes, 

which makes her little poems a partic ular de- 
light. (Primary grades.) 


By Rowena Bennett. 


FrREDERIC CHopin, SON OF POLAND — Later 
Years. By Opal Wheeler. Dutton & Co. 
$2.75. 


This is the second volume in the biography 
of Chopin for young people which Opal 
Wheeler started in Frederic Chopin, Son of 
Poland — Early Years. It tells of his return 
to Vienna and the cold reception he received 
there; the warm welcome in Paris and his 
work and gay life there, and his subsequent 
ill health. The book is written simply, yet 
dramatically and will be read with enjoyment 
by children in the intermediate grades. Also 
included are simple piano arrangements of 
some of his music. (For intermediates.) 


Worutp Rounp. Writien and Illustrated by 

Inez Hogan. Dutton & Co. $1.75. 

Here is a delightful picture-story book 
written in rhyme, to show children that actu- 
ally the world is very small and all people in 
it are interdependent. The thread of the 
story is carried by a big whale who swims 
around the world, “bumping into” each of 
the five continents and meeting the animals 
of each. (Primary grades.) 


SHaron’s Nursinc Diary. By Dorothy 
Deming. Dodd, Mead & Co. $2.50. 


Dorothy Deming who herself is a public 
health nurse and consultant in public health 
nursing tests for the American Public Health 
Association, has written a number of exciting 
career books on nursing. Her present story 
deals with the wide variety of nursing special- 
ties — rather than general nursing — which 
Sharon Bruce finds open to her after gradu- 
ation from the Johns Hopkins School of 
Nursing. Through the development of this 
dramatic story, the wide selection of reward- 
ing cpportunities open to nurses in all 
branches of the profession are shown. It is a 
story full of adventure and pace and Miss 
Deming reveals herself not only as compe- 
tent in handling the background material but 
in writing a readable, lively story. (Junior 
high and older.) 


POLLYANNA OF Maaic Vauiey, By Virginia 

May Moffitt. L. C. Page. $2.50. 

The Pollyanna series of ‘“‘Glad’”’ Books goes 
back many, many years, and various volumes 
have been done by five different authors. 
The present volume continues in the same 
vein as the earlier ones, showing other aspects 
of the life of Pollyanna in a small town, the 
life of the young and old people there, and the 
philosophy of cheer which is the central 
theme of the series. (Junior high.) 
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Tue Srory Bextnp Mopern Books. 
Elizabeth Rider Montgomery. 
& Co. $2.50. 

Here is an excellent companion book to an 
earlier one by this author — The Story Behind 
Great Books. This book tells of the people 
who wrote many of our best recent books for 
young readers, and of the diverse back- 
grounds, influences, and personalities which 
made them write the books they did. In addi- 
tion to the research done by the author, she 
also interviewed many of the writers and has 
secured original and accurate material, which 
is presented here in a lively manner. The 
authors include the Petershams, Hugh Loft- 
ing, Mary O’Hara, Phil Stong, Carl Sand- 
burg, Cornelia Meigs, and Esther Forbes. 
(Junior High and older.) 


By 
Dodd, Mead 


Ten American Cities, Then and Now. By 
Nina Brown Baker. Harcourt, Brace, and 
Co. $2.50. 

The history, progress, and contemporary 
scene of some of the best-known cities in the 
United States are presented in this informal 
book. Dramatic incidents, anecdotes about 
important citizens, facts and local color are 
used to build up the portraits of these cities 
— Boston, Philadelphia, Brooklyn, St. Louis, 
New Orleans, San Francisco, Salt Lake City, 
Seattle, Dallas, and Chicago. There is humor 
and excitement in the accounts which Mrs. 
Baker gives here, although it is quite appar- 
ent that fact and historical accuracy are never 
sacrificed. (Junior high and older.) 


America’s ErHan ALLEN. By Stewart Hol- 
brook. Illustrated by Lynd Ward. Houghton 
Mifflin. $2.50. 

Ethan Allen was one of the first men who 
rebelled against authority from England, 
seeing America’s destiny as a mighty, inde- 
pendent nation. This is the rousing story of a 
great and fearless American figure, hero of 
Fort Ticonderoga. A nation-builder, he was 
responsible for the making of Vermont, with 
the help of the Green Mountain Boys whom 
he led to defend their homes and lands against 
the tyranny of a distant king. The exciting 
scenes from Ethan Allen’s life are presented 
dramatically and vividly, and are pointed up 
still more by the vigorous full-color pictures 
by Lynd Ward. (For intermediates.) 


Make It anp Make Ir Pay! By Catherine 

Roberts. Houghton Mifflin. $2.50. 

Here is a craft book which shows how to 
earn extra money and at the same time learn 
an interesting skill. Whether you wish to be- 
come an expert carpenter, glass-etcher, 
knitter, or bricklayer, this book, through the 
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use of excellent, clear sketches and lucid in- 
structions tells how. Included in the instruc- 
tions is a list of equipment needed and where 
to get it. By following directions here you 
will be able to build a tool shed, brick walk or 
terrace, wading pool, garden house, etc. The 
final chapter gives professional hints on mer- 
chandising, telling which kind of shops are 
most interested in handicraft work. The 
author tells how to arrange interviews with 
buyers, set prices, plan deliveries, submit in- 
voices. It is a down-to-earth craft book full 
of know-how and sales information. (Junior 
high and up.) 


Tue Lees or ARLINGTON. 
Vance. Dutton. $2.50. 
This story of Mary and Robert E. Lee be- 

gins with their childhood in Alexandria, 
Virginia. They were childhood friends and 
Robert shared his ambitions and plans with 
Mary long before he became the revered 
leader of the Confederate Army or she “the 
General’s Wife.’’ The story carries us through 
their growing-up years, their marriage, and 
the many family and national problems which 
they had to face. It is written with warmth 
and shows the complete lack of bitterness in 
spite of the tug of loyalties and difficult 
choices they had to make. (Junior high and 
up.) 


By Marguerite 


Tue House Unper tHe Hitt. By Florence 
Crannell Means. Houghton Mifflin. $2.50. 
The tiny adobe village where Elena Trujillo 

grew up has remained unchanged since her 

Spanish ancestors first settled there centuries 

ago, and Elena longs to get away from this 

background and find a glamorous job in 

Pueblo as her brother did. Events in her 

household, however, keep her from the thrills 

of city life, and she is forced to find something 
exciting and worthwhile out of the life in her 
home village. The courage with which she 
tackles this job, and the rewarding experiences 

Elena finds there make a very satisfying and 

readable story. (Junior high and up.) 


Your Youne Lire. By Marjory Hall. 

Houghton oo $2.50. 

Readers of Marjory Hall’s earlier novels 
for older girls will find this as lively and en- 
tertaining a book as her others. Fern is faced 
with the problems of a demanding job on a 
magazine, ® man, and the need for more 
money. But she is persistent and works out 
her problems with humor and good sense. In 
addition to the good plot and fast-moving 
pace of the book, there is interesting informa- 
tion about magazine work. (Junior high and 
up.) 





GREEK Mytus. By Olivia Coolidge. Houghton 

Mifflin. $2.75. 

For hundreds of years the legends of 
Phaethon and Apollo, Jason and the Golden 
Fleece, Cupid and Psyche, Pygmalion and 
Galatea, the Labors of Heracles, and dozens 
of others have charmed readers young and 
old. In this handsome collection of Greek 
myths we have all of these legends and tales 
skillfully told against a vivid background of 
early Greece. The stories are classified under 
such headings as Stories of the Gods, The 
Loves of the Gods, Early History of Mankind, 
Men’s Rivalry with Gods, Love Stories of 
Heroes, Adventure Stories, and Great Heroes. 
Also included is a table of the chief gods of 
Ancient Greece and a pronunciation guide to 
proper names. Because of the many refer- 
ences in one’s reading to these classical stories, 
the book will be of real value to young readers 
as a reference book, as well as for the charm 
implicit in the tales themselves. (Junior high 
and up.) 





Just Published!... 


100 PLAYS for 
CHILDREN 


edited by A. S. Burack 


A giant collection of royalty- 
free plays for primary and 
intermediate grades 


Collected in this one volume are 
one hundred easy-to-produce, 
one-act plays on a wide variety 
of subjects: holidays, patriotism, 
legends, fairy tales, history, com- 
edy and special occasion pieces. 
Simple and inexpensive stagings 
are indicated for all plays and 
production notes give details on 
costuming and properties. 


886 pages; $4.75 


At your bookseller or direct post- 
paid from 


PLAYS, INC. 
Publishers 


8 Arlington St., Boston 16, Mass. 



































Picture Book or THE Eartu. By Jerome 

Meyer. Illustrated by Richard Floethe. 

op, Lee & Shepard. $2.00. 

Simplifying science so that the average 
child can understand it and relate it to his 
everyday world is not an easy task, but it is 
done effectively in this book about the earth’s 
surface and the natural wonders around us. 
The many questions that trouble a child 
are answered here in simple and colorful style. 


Tre Younc Braums. By Sybil Deucher. 
Illustrated by Edward and Stephani God- 
win. Dutton. $2.75. 

The wretched tenement in the old harbor 
city of Hamburg, where Johannes Brahms 
spent the first years of his life, is the setting 
for the opening of this story. Brahms’s early 
experiences playing for al payment at low 
taverns at his father’s insistence, his love for 
fine music and for composing, and his ulti- 
mate success filled the boy’s days. Several of 
Brahms’s best-known compositions are in- 
cluded in the book. (For intermediates.) 
FLossis aNnD Bossre. By Eva Le Gallienne. 

Harper and Brothers. $2.00. 

Flossie and Bossie are two small Bantam 
hens, different in every respect except that 
both longed to be mothers. Flossie was a 
funny, awkward but lovable hen; Bossie was 
a beauty, but far from kind. Tea-Cosy and 
the Cock are also characters in this Barnyard 
setting. The book is entertaining, the char- 








you are not now a regular 
ik annual subscriber to Plays 

The Drama Magazine for 
Young People, why not subscribe 
and receive the economieal and 
time-saving advantages which a 
subscription offers you? 


All of the plays we publish may be pro- 
duced by current subscribers royalty-free. 


ENTER YOUR SUBSCRIPTION NOW 
ON THIS ORDER FORM 


PLAYS - 8 Arlington St., Boston 16, Mass. 


Please enter my subscription for..... 
years to PLAYS, published monthly, 
October through May. 


(1) Send bill 
(One year $3.00 — Two years, $5.00) 























acterizations real. It is a wise story that 
sparkles with humor and gives a warm picture 
of barnyard life with its diverse goings-on. 





In convenient 
book form— 


On Stage for 
Teen-Agers 


by Helen Louise Miller 


22 gay, rollicking comedies—all royalty- 
free. These plays can be prod 
successfuly without elaborate staging 
or costumes and are, therefore, id 
for schools and small drama groups. 
The author has captured the youthful 
buoyancy of this level. Her amus- 
ing situations, believable characters, 
and sparkling dialogue reflect the 
varied interests of today’s young 
people. Included in this collection are 
12 general comedies and 10 holiday 
comedies. Teachers, drama directors 
and their pupils will find these modern 
comedies fascinating to read and fun to 
produce. Junior High and High School. 
432 pages; $3.50 


Special Plays for 
Special Days 
by Mildred Hark and 


Noel McQueen 


24 non-royalty, one-act holiday plays 
which are easy for young people to pro- 
duce. The plays for national holidays 
are historically accurate but not dull or 
stodgy; the plays about special days 
are spritely and amusing. The real 
characters and lively plots in these 
plays will make young actors and 
young audiences aware of the sig- 
nificance of our holidays and at the 
same time will interest and delight 
them. Both traditional and modern 
plays are included for all major holi- 
days. Intermediate and Junior High. 
397 pages; $3.00 


at your bookstore or postpaid from 
PLAYS, INC. 


Publishers 
8 Arlington St., Boston 16, Mass. 
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PLAYS 


for Special Occasions in April 


In addition to the many fine plays for 
holidays and special occasions in this 
issue, subscribers may also obtain plays 
from previous issues for celebration of 
the following events: 


Easter 


Tue Case or THE Easter Bonner (For Junior 
and Senior High). April, 1948 

Noratnc TO Wear (For Junior and Senior 
High). March, 1946 

Hearts AND Fiowers (For Junior and Senior 
High). April, 1949 

Tomorrow 1s Easter (For Junior and Senior 
High). April, 1949 

Easter Liry (For Intermediates). April, 1948 

Tue Maaic Eao (For Intermediates). March, 
1945 

Easter Eco Rouune (For Primary Grades). 
March, 1946 

> 2 Eaoery (For Primary Grades). March, 
1947 

Auice Meets THe Easter Bunny (For Primary 
Grades). March, 1947 

Tue Lrrrte Pink Eaa (For Primary Grades). 
March, 1948 

Tue Missinc Easter Eaos (For Primary 
jrades). April, 1949 

Tue BunnyYLtanp Brieape (For Primary 
Grades). April, 1949 


April 13 — Jefferson’s Birthday 


Tuomas Jerrerson’s Pian (For Junior and 
Senior High). December, 1941 

Tue Tl uree Royratr R's (For Junior and Senior 
High). November, 1942 

Tue Way or An Eacce (For Junior and Senior 
High). April, 1943 


April 19 — Patriot’s Day 


Pavut Revere’s CioaxK (For Junior and Senior 
High). April, 1944 

No Braver Souprer (For Intermediates). 
April, 1943 

Son or Liserty (For Intermediates). April, 
1944 

Tue Litre Parrior (For Intermediates). 
April, 1947 


April 23 — Shakespeare’s Birthday 


Jupirna'’s Faruer (For Junior and Senior High). 
April, 1944 

Ta.ent Scovurs (For Junior and Senior High). 
April, 1948 


Any of these plays, as well as those in current 
issues, may be produced royalty-free by subscribers. 
Single copies “ad individual plays may be pee 
chased for 15c each. To eliminate nee we 
suggest that payment accompany = laybook or 
especially for small quantities. When ordering, 
Eoow give name under which subscription is 

ted. (NOTE, The price of 15c per play does 
not include a complete issue of the magazine but is 
the cost of single plays only.) 


PLAYS, INC. 


8 Arlington Street, Boston 16, Mass. 











DUSE 

MEI LAN-FANG 
BARRYMORE 
O'NEILL 
OLIVIER 
REINHARDT 
CORNELL 

THE LUNTS 
GRAHAM 
HAYES 
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and many other 
great figures of the theatre 
are immortalized in 


STARK YOUNG'S 


“IMMORTAL 
SHADOWS” 


A Brilliant Volume of Dra- 
matic Criticisms that every 
student and lover of the 


theatre should have for 
inspiration and constant 
reference. 


“Illuminating, cultured, penetrating 
and constructive.” 
— Theatre Arts Monthly 


Send for your copy to 


THE AMERICAN NATIONAL 
THEATRE AND ACADEMY 


139 West 44th Street 
New York 18, New York 


PRICE: $ 3 POSTPAID 





























PLAYS 


The Drama Magazine for Young People 


Announces a 
PLAYWRITING CONTEST 
for ONE-ACT PLAYS 


FIVE HUNDRED DOLLARS IN CASH AWARDS is being 
offered for the best one-act plays suitable for a by young people. 
The contest closes July 1, 1950, and marks the tenth anniversary of suc- 
cessful publication of PLAYS, The Drama Magazine for Young People. 
It is being conducted to ono the writing of dramatic material of 
high quality that can be effectively staged by young actors. 





PRIZES 
ONE FIRST PRIZE of $200.00 
TWO SECOND PRIZES of $100.00 
TWO THIRD PRIZES of $ 50.00 


JUDGES 


BETTY SMITH, author of A Tree Grows in Brooklyn, Tomorrow Will 
Be Better, and over seventy published plays; editor of two one-act 
play anthologies. 


N. BRYLLION FAGIN, Director of the Johns Hopkins University 
Playshop, Head of the Division of Drama of Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity, and author of numerous articles and books on writing and 
literature. 


SAMSON RAPHAELSON, dramatist (Accent on Youth, Jason, The 
Jazz Singer, Skylark, etc.), story and film writer, instructor, and 
author of The Human Nature of Playwriting. 


-- BURACK, Editor, PLAYS, The Drama Magazine for Young 
eople. 


For further particulars and contest rules, write to Contest Editor 


PLAYS, The Drama Magazine for Young People 


8 ARLINGTON STREET - BOSTON 16, MASS. 

















